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RECORDS WITH AN IRISH INTEREST 


“*, . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,”’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireiand and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


A crisp Spring morning, eager 
thoroughbred hunters and stag- 
hounds...the members of 
the Ward Union Hunt are 
assured of all the thrills of the 
chase. But there is no kill. The 
cornered stag is retrieved and 
brought back to its comfortable 
quarters, where it lives to run 
another day 

[ Photo: Fégra Failte 
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Membership involves no price at all and, maintains 
the writer, Irish unity would follow 


Should We Join the 


New Commonwealth? 


LORD PAKENHAM 


“TRELAND today,” says The 

Economist, with picturesque 
exaggeration, “ bestrides the world 
stage like a colossus.” Mr. Boland 
presides with high distinction over 
the U.N. General Assembly, Gene- 
ral McKeown, the Irish Chief of 
Staff, assumes command of the 
International Force in the Congo. 
By the end of the year the Irish 
Republic will have taken her seat 
as a member of the Security 
Council. 


Ireland is, and always will be 
(twenty-six counties or thirty-two), 
a poorer country than England. 
But she has never been so prosper- 
ous as today or more economically 
secure. In the fields of citizenship 
and trade, the British arrangements 
with Ireland are as intimate and 
mutually advantageous as with any 
member of the Commonwealth. 
Probably more so on balance. 

Since Ireland (twenty-six coun- 
ties) acquired Dominion status in 
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1921, the number of full Com- 
monwealth partners has risen from 
six to eleven, more than half of 
them from Asia and Africa. Others 
are expected. But Ireland herself 
left “the Club” on her own in- 
itiative in 1948 and has remained 
outside ever since. The present 
moment is a good one for consider- 
ing whether anyone gains from the 
severance and whether it must con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

That Ireland is not a member of 
the Commonwealth at the moment 
is an unhappy accident of history. 
In the Anglo-Irish Treaty negoti- 
ations of 1921, the Irish delegates 
sought to reconcile the historic 
Irish demand for independence 
with British security requirements. 
They proposed a scheme of “ ex- 
térnal association ”. 

Ireland would have been a 
Republic, not a Dominion, not a 
member of the Commonwealth, 
but externally associated with it. 
She would have recognised the 
British Monarch as Head of the 
Association for the common pur- 
poses. 

In those days the contradiction 
between Republican status and 
actual membership of the Com- 
monwealth was thought to be 
absolute. The British Government 
rejected external association and 
under the threat of “ immediate 
and terrible” war imposed a 
Dominion solution. 

Far-reaching changes in the 
membership and structure of the 
Commonwealth occurred between 
1931 and 1948. Ireland contri- 
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ORD PAKENHAM is a 
brother of the late Earl of 
Longford, the playwright who 
was so prominently identified 
with the Gate Theatre, Dublin. 
Lord Pakenham is an ex- 
Cabinet Minister of the former 
Labour Government in Britain. 
Always sympathetic towards the 
political aspirations of his native 
country, he wrote what is re- 
garded as the best inside story 
of the Anglo-lrish Treaty 
negotiations (in 1921). Its title: 


“ Peace By Ordeal,” first pub- 
lished in 1935. He succeeds to 


his brother's title. 
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buted much in terms of her own 
position, and generally. But in 
1948, as in 1921, it was still 
deemed impossible to be a fully 
fledged unshackled Republic and 
a member of the Commonwealth. 
Within a year India had proved the 
contrary. The best of both worlds 
was found to be available both to 
the member State and to the 
Commonwealth as a whole. If the 
Indian solution had been available 
in 1948, when Ireland made her 
critical decision and snapped the 
last tenuous links, there is little 
doubt she would be a member of 
the Commonwealth today. 

Nearly four years ago, Cardinal 
D’Alton, Primate of all Ireland, 
gave Mr. Douglas Hyde, repre- 
senting The Observer, an inter- 
view of the first significance. He 
proposed an “ Indian ” solution for 
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WHAT BENEFITS WOULD WE GAIN ? 


1 ioe most obvious factors that Lord Pakenham ignores are that it 

would be electoral suicide for either Fianna Fail or Fine Gael to 
advocate re-entry to the Commonwealth ; and that there is little or 
no sign that Northern Ireland would tolerate such a step. 

These considerations apart, one must question exactly what bene- 
fits the Republic stands to gain by applying for membership of a 
group which—however foolhardy it may have seemed in 1948 to 
leave it—has been losing political cohesion, economic strength and 
social harmony ever since. 

It is, of course, arguable that, as a member of the Common- 
wealth, the Republic would enhance its chances of ending partition. 
Such a view, however, ignores the fact that the origin of partition 
lies in the plantations of the 16th century rather than in the 
Government of Ireland Act of 1920. It also ignores the fact that, 
while the maintenance of the constitutional position of the Six 
Counties is made economically feasible only by the influx of about 
£30,000,000 a year from the British Treasury, partition is an act of 
will of the Unionist majority in the North; and is not in any real 
sense the result of British “ occupation.” 

Indeed, if the Republic is to contemplate the cession of any part 
of its political independence to an international group of any kind, 
it surely would be far wiser to await a decision that the United 
Kingdom will apply for full membership of the European Economic 
Community. 

“Irish Times” (Leading Article) 


Ireland—Commonwealth member- 
ship for a United Irish Republic. 
No one taking a wide and dispas- 
sionate view can dispute the 
immense advantages of the Car- 
dinal’s plan. But as it stands it 
presupposes a voluntary agreement 
on the part of Northern Ireland to 
join a Federal united Ireland. 

At the moment, two counties 
out of the Northern Six would 
certainly join the South if free to 
do so, but two-thirds of the popu- 
lation appear to wish to stay as 
they are. Everyone agrees that 
“Ulster cannot be coerced”. Mr. 
de Valera said so at least as long 
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ago as 1921. But Irish Nationalists 
are convinced that if British good 
offices were used to promote unity, 
the Northern intransigence would 
melt away. 

Britain, it is insisted, created 
Partition, and it is her duty to end 
it. Maybe so, but the balance of 
ethical responsibility is one thing 
and the practical answer another. 
Britain may have a much clearer 
obligation than Ireland to undo 
Partition, but the Irish Republic 
has a much greater interest. If she 
desperately wants Partition ended, 
as she does, she must expect to 
take more than her share of the 
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running at one point or the other. 

This must also be taken as cer- 
tain: as long as the Irish Republic 
remains outside the Common- 
wealth, the North will never join 
her. To do so could mean only that 
Northern Ireland herself passed 
outside the Commonwealth, and 
in the foreseeable future the 
majority of her citizens would 
never stand for that. 

The vital questions for Irishmen 
in the Republic might at first sight 
appear to be two: 

1. Do they desire Irish unity 
sufficiently to pay the price 
involved in a return to the 
Commonwealth ? 

2. Are they prepared for such a 
return, even if it brought 
with it no guarantee that Irish 
unity would in fact be forth- 
coming? 

They may reasonably believe 
that Irish unity would in any case 
follow sooner or later, and sooner 
rather than later with nature on its 
side and self-interest and Irish 
wisdom, North and South. 

No Irishman resident outside 
Ireland is well advised to promul- 
gate the answers to these ques- 
tions, and I, myself, am in no way 
in the confidence of the Irish 
Government. I submit respectfully, 
however, the crucial thought that 
return to the Commonwealth, or 
rather membership of the new 
Commonwealth, involves no price 
at all. 

No Irish martyr or separatist of 
the past would recognise the 
present Commonwealth family as 


the Britain-dominated, imperialist 
set-up which Ireland made such 
sacrifices to escape. Interference 
with internal affairs has long since 
disappeared. The presence of 
neutralist members, such as India, 
guarantees the same in foreign 


icy. 

If Ireland entered the modern 
Commonwealth, no economic 
changes would necessarily follow, 
nor any military ones immediately. 
A few years ago I would have 
argued the matter in its strategic 
contact. “The political unity of 
Ireland, the strategic unity of the 
British Isles,” as a great British 
public servant and a friend of 
Ireland once put it to me. 

That way of thinking may one 
day recover its relevance. But for 
the time being the service that 
Ireland could render to the cause 
of peace, which is after all the 
supreme object of Western foreign 
policy, will be far greater if she 
remains as a leader of opinion, un- 
committed strategically to either 
West or East, than it would be if 
she became a subsidiary element 
in the Atlantic Defence system. 
The continuance of Ireland in her 
present réle in the United Nations 
is at once a British and a world 
interest. 

The only concrete difference 
would appear in the contribution 
which Ireland could make (as now 
she cannot make) to the counsels 
and influence of the Common- 
wealth. Those who believe, as I do, 
in the immense potentialities of 
the Commonwealth for peace and 
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SHOULD WE JOIN THE 


justice should never forgive them- 
selves if they neglected such a 
chance of adding an asset of in- 
calculable moral value. 

And the benefit to Ireland? Cir- 
cumstances render her subject to 
the dangers of mental isolation. 
Her response to the call of the 
United Nations for effort and 
sacrifice demonstrates anew her 
traditional sense of international 
mission. As a member of the 
Commonwealth, with her newly 
enhanced international prestige, 
she would have unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of giving effect to it. 

And how can it all be set on 
foot? Ireland cannot be expected 
to come forward cap in hand and 
apply for membership. No self- 
respecting country would dream of 
doing so. She must be made 
publicly and warmly welcome. If 
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the Commonwealth really wants 
her, it must press her to join. 

Equally, it is hard to expect a 
British Government to raise the 
matter publicly until Irish, and 
for that matter Commonwealth, re- 
actions are assured. The official 
initiative would come most easily 
from one of the overseas members 
of the Commonwealth. But in 
truth, once the aim is accepted by 
men and women of good will, the 
procedure will present few diffi- 
culties. 

The first and overwhelming 
necessity is to break the silence, to 
forgive the past where it cannot be 
forgotten, and, in an atmosphere 
for which there is much reason to 
be grateful in an age of so much 
storm and anxiety, to let the spirit 
of healing and the voices of the 
future begin to be heard. 


Nothing to Crow About 


HEAR of the English gentleman farmer who bought a farm 
in Ireland and thereupon decided to venture into tillage 


for the first time? 


For some strange reason of his own he decked out all his 
scarecrows in evening dress, no less! 

What was the result? Well, it didn’t do his wheat crop 
any good, but it did attract a better class of crow. 


Biatas 


PLENTY of people who thought they had money to burn are 
now busy sifting the ashes. 


A Famous Irish-American politician, asked once how he 

arranged the seating of the notables who attended his 
dinners, replied: “I never pay any attention to it. Those 
who matter don’t mind, and those who mind don’t matter.” 


They regard Ireland as a place where crazy 
things happen in rather an endearing way 


As the English See Us 


MAURICE GORHAM 


L h-see! do they think of us in 
England? After all the years 
I have lived in England and Ireland 
and gone to and fro between the 
two, I still find it very hard to 
know. 

First, of course, they do not 
think of us very often; not nearly 
so often as we imagine they do. 
Like all nations, we exaggerate our 
impact on the world outside. We 
notice our own achievements more 
than other people’s, and forget that 
they are busy noticing their own. 
Our very real success in the 
United Nations, for instance, has 
probably had less impact in Eng- 
land — the Economist ngtwith- 
standing—than it has in India and 
in some of the African countries 
where Eamon de Valera and 
Terence MacSwiney have long 
been names to be revered. 

The English as a whole have 
probably heard of de Valefa, but 
they would be surprised to know 
that he had ever been condemned 
to death by an English court- 
martial or escaped from an English 
jail. Few of them have heard of 
Terence MacSwiney at all. 

We think of our incursions into 


other countries largely in terms of 
missionaries and pilgrimages; we 
are sometimes almost as ingenuous 
about these as the English lady 
who said, at one of the lowest 
ebbs in Britain’s prestige abroad, 
“I hear all the foreign countries 
are so impressed by our King and 
Queen that they are going to ask 
them to take them over.” The 
English probably think more of 
the Irish immigrants who get into 
trouble with the police—they are 
always described as Irish then; 
when they do anything creditable, 
nobody bothers to say where they 
are from. 

Although I myself lived very 
happily in England and made a 
pleasant living there, I have always 
believed that there is a good deal 
of underlying prejudice against the 
Irish among the less intelligent 
people, who form the mass there 
as anywhere else. It is rather like 
the prejudice among the same sort 
of people, here as well as there, 
against the Jews. It used to come 
out in passing references to Irish 
doctors, nurses, maids, and 
workers of all kinds. If you said 
angrily that you were Irish your- 
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Lorp of all the stars and light, 
Be my dwelling dark or bright, 
Closed on no man let it be, 
Lest Christ should close His Own on me. 
Translated from the Leabhar Bhreac 


self, they would not be a bit 
abashed. They would say, “ Of 
course I wasn’t thinking of you,” 
and probably add, “ Some of my 
best friends are Irish ”—just as 
some people do about the Jews. 

Almost as irritating to the Irish 
person is the habit of regarding 
Ireland indulgently as a place 
where crazy things happen in 
rather an endearing way. English 
visitors often expect our trains to 
be late, our public notices confus- 
ing, everything to be a delightful 
muddle, as they would say. There 
are times when we have to be 
grateful for their indulgence for 
our inefficiencies and faults, but it 
is mortifying to our national pride. 
We don’t want to be treated like 
somebody else’s children who are 
naughty but nice, and to have our 
shortcomings taken with a chuckle. 
“Tt could only happen in Ireland ” 
is a thing that we don’t mind say- 
ing ourselves, but we don’t want 
to have other people saying it 
about us. 

It is galling in a worse way to 
find that we are being criticised 
for not living up to the deep seated 
belief of most English people that 
in some way or other this country 
still belongs to them. Some of 
those who know little else about 
political matters can never forgive 
Ireland for being neutral in the 
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war, They don’t blame Sweden or 
Switzerland, nor the United States, 
which did not come in until it was 
directly attacked, but they are 
convinced that Ireland should 
have been in because Britain was, 
and should have given the use of 
its ports, at whatever cost to itself. 
Some are still resentful because 
Ireland left the Commonwealth, 
as Lord Morrison, the former 
Labour Minister, revealed in his 
speech in the House of Lords not 
long ago. 

It is ironic that it was a Labour 
Government that responded to 
that action by clamping Partition 
more securely on the country with 
its Ireland Act, which makes the 
ending of it depend on the vote 
not of the people but of the Par- 
liament of the Six Counties; 
though the English Labour move- 
ment owes nothing to the Stor- 
mont Parliament, that breeding 
ground of docile Tory M.P.s. 

I had a typical reaction from a 
Labour M.P. who is a specialist 
in foreign affairs when we were 
talking about Cyprus at the height 
of the trouble there. I asked him 
his views on Partition as a solu- 
tion there and he denounced it 
vigorously. It would be the worst 
possible solution, he said. 

“ What about your Party’s atti- 
tude to Partition in Ireland?” I 
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asked. “ Don’t the same arguments 
apply?” 

His reply was immediate. 
“Oh, Ireland’s different,” he said. 

As for history, the English get 
very impatient with the Irish for 
always remembering the past. To 
do them justice, they don’t re- 
member their own. Few of them 
remember now that Winston 
Churchill was once a Liberal and 
a Home Ruler; that Britain was the 
nation that first defended bombing 
from the air when other nations 
wanted to have it banned; that the 
Royal family were called Guelph 
and the Mountbattens von Batten- 
berg until the first World War. 
Depression, means tests, hunger 
marches, even the Abdication left 
few scars. 

All the same, I never get quite 
used to their ignorance about 
Ireland. They are always springing 
surprises. There was a lady who 
wrote to me recently from Eng- 
land, when I had mentioned 
Parnell and the Pigott forgeries, 
to say that her husband, who was 
a historian, had never heard of 


them and would I please tell her 
more. 

There was a lady from a tele- 
vision company which had been 
filming in Dublin; she rang up to 
know something about the statue 
of Cuchullain in the hall of the 
G.P.O. The official she spoke to 
told her who Cuchullain was and 
why he was there. Then she asked 
what was written on the pedestal 
and he told her about the Pro- 
clamation of the Republic. Next, 
whose were the names? So he told 
her those were the signatories of 
the Proclamation. Could she con- 
tact any of them? No, he said, 
they were dead. 

“What happened to them?” 

“They were shot.” 

“Shot? Who shot them?” 

“You did,” he said. 

“ Oh, I am sorry,” she said. 

She had never heard about it 
before, and I do not think she was 
exceptionally ill-informed. It is 
sometimes hard for us to remem- 
ber that most English people have 
no idea that anybody was shot in 
Dublin in 1916. 
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Unfinished Symphony . 


‘THE future continent of the earth is Africa. In 150 years 
from now Africa will be industrially as the United States 
is today. We of the West have been superior, but not because 


we have been white... . 


God has played on the white keys long enough; and in 
the future, God will play on the black keys. 


BIsHOP FULTON J. SHEEN 


‘Two butterflies went to a very smart dance one night, but 
they couldn’t get in. It was a moth ball ! 


Many are driven out by parental solicitude. 
What happens then ? 


Do We Give Our Children 


a Fair Chance ? 


The home should be an open forum of free discussion 
where there are no prohibited subjects, maintains 
the writer 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


F the Irish home is distinctive 

and our proud boast, still it 
cannot be mass-produced, or 
made to a pattern. The standard 
set by the parents is the standard. 
It is generally a high standard, so 
that we may call the Irish home 
the best home-made product of 
the nation. It triumphs over diffi- 
cult urban conditions, just as it 
‘flourishes in remote rural areas. 

Children are taken seriously by 
Irish parents who, generally 
speaking, have a due sense of 
dedication and responsibility. 
There is hardly a trace in Irish 
communities of that attitude so 
often remarked elsewhere, which 
looks on children as just orna- 
mental appendages, or amusing 


playthings, or as “ useful-when- 
we-get-old” adjuncts to a mar- 
ried couple’s lives. 

But now this ancient strength 
of the race is beginning to 
appear almost like a weakness, to 
look as if the Irish family code 
lacks the flexibility to adjust to 
modern living. Our marriage pat- 
tern is one of the worst in 
civilised countries, with too few 
marriages and a large proportion 
of these taking place too late in 
life. 

The criticism is validly made 
that Irish family ties are uncom- 
fortably close, resulting in a bad 
pattern of social life, especially in 
rural Ireland, where a high pro- 
portion of unmarried people is 
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taken for granted. When unmar- 
ried brothers and sisters live on 
together to the end, they set up a 
false sanctuary that is only a 
simulacrum of a real home. Here, 
indeed, in recent decades, a vast 
national questionmark for parents 
has been highlighted by outside 
observers. 

A henpecked husband is de- 
servedly a figure of fun. But there 
is little amusement in the contem- 
plation of “ henpecked children ” 
without initiative to live indepen- 
dent lives. Birds push their 
fledglings over the edge of the 
nest, forcing them to choose be- 
tween destruction, or self-help, 
so compelling them to learn in- 
dependent flight as early as pos- 
sible. We Irish have been told 
that we are less wise even than 
the birds in training our young to 
live. 

The young person who is to 
make anything out of his life 
must have freedom to work out 
his destiny and he must have his 
character sufficiently formed to 
enable him to use freedom. The 
home is the best place in which 
to learn the use of freedom. 
Much family dissension arises 
from too tight a parental rein on 
the children. This has nearly 
always its source in affection. 

Parents allow their natural 
apprehensions to frustrate the 
normal development of their 
children. The unfortunate off- 
spring may find that they can 
enjoy no freedom until they leave 
the home. Many are actually 


driven out by parental solicitude. 
Then what happens? In seven 
cases out of ten, they are not able 
to use the freedom, because they 
did not learn how to do so at home. 
The change from no freedom to 
total freedom is too much for 
their stunted characters. They get 
into difficulties for which the 
parents are still to blame, even 
though by this time they may be 
hundreds of miles away. 

When I first went to the United 
States, I was bristling with the 
usual prejudices. As a guest in 
good American Catholic homes, I 
had occasion to revise all my 
values. I learned how rational is 
the loose rein rather than compul- 
sion; and how good it is to teach 
children the use of liberty in the 
home from the earliest age. 

Those American parents suffer 
the same pangs as we do when, 
for instance, their son, aged seven- 
teen, gets his driving licence and 
fares out alone for the first time in 
his hot-rod on a crowded high- 
way. But there is complete agree- 
ment that such pangs are part of 
parenthood and must be borne 
because young people must learn 
without delay how to live in their 
world. 

The same agreement puts little 
restriction on youth’s indepen- 
dence; few questions are asked 
about their movements; they have 
a latch-key long before they are 
twenty-one and are completely 
trusted, Children there are taught 
the value of money by getting 
allowances at an early age. I have 
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met youngsters of twelve in charge 
of their own small supplies of 
money, out of which they were 
expected to pay an agreed part 
of their own expenses. 

This custom should not be dis- 
missed by saying American parents 
can afford this sort of thing, where- 
as we cannot. It is not so much a 
question of money as of planning. 
The parents I speak of were not 
rich; they were rank-and-file 
strugglers. Irish parents, too, have 
to buy their children’s clothes and 
dole them out sums of money for 
bus fare, for various needs and for 
amusement. These sums could be 
calculated beforehand and handed 
over for that purpose. Keeping 
accounts could be recommended, 
but not urged. 

I have four children, of whom 
three have now emerged from 
their teens. My experience has 
taught me three things: First, that 
the young should not be sacrificed 
to the old, or the healthy to the 
unhealthy. It is one thing to say 
this blithely and quite another to 
work it out in practice. There are 
often elderly, sick people in the 
home and the young people must 
take their share in looking after 
them; a share, yes, but make sure 
it is only a share. 

Sickness is no excuse for selfish- 
ness. The privilege of youth has 
to be respected and shielded from 
the winds of sorrow as long as 
possible. The Biblical phrase about 
tempering the wind to the shorn 
lamb suggests the duty of older 
people to provide this kind of 
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ON THE CONTRARY 


SYCHOANALYSTS 
that 


tell us 
you can coax young 


people into making them take 
their part as joint owners of 
the home. All my experience 


is to the contrary. 
Parents tend to be 
nately proud of the home they 
have created. The sooner they 
see the futility of this attitude, 
the better for the family. To 
the average young person, life 


inordi- 


only began with himself; no- 
thing of importance happened 
before that. Anyhow, the 


parents created the home for 
themselves, and any other con- 
tention is humbug. 

Alice Curtayne 
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shelter. Anyhow there is no mis- 
taking the bitterness with which 
young people resent conditions 
that alienate them from their own 
generation. It is an unfair handi- 
cap that seems to provoke ever- 
lasting indignation. 

The second point is the need for 
a united front in parental auth- 
ority. If an additional vow had to 
be added to the marriage cere- 
mony, I would make it this. It 
does not mean exacting from 
parents a loyalty that is perhaps 
beyond the reach of average 
humans, or trying to turn them 
into beings with haloes. It only 
means that they resolve to reach 
agreement between themselves be- 
fore trying to make their auth- 
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ority prevail. Divided rule is not 
only futile, but it plunges the 
young people into insecurity, 
cynicism and confusion of mind. 

The third point is that there 
should be no deception in the 
family circle. A lively, argumen- 
tative atmosphere and occasional 
outbursts of angry discussion are 
more wholesome than a surface 
calm based on duplicity: or a 
pretence of unity where in reality 
there is no real peace because 
discussion is feared. 

A “shocked” parent is a ridi- 
culous figure. The home is sus- 
pect where you can’t say this, 
and you can’t say that, or you'll 
shock someone. We all live in 
two kinds of worlds: first, the 
little republic of the family, out- 
side it, the world of the illustra- 
ted papers, the radio and tele- 
vision. Realistic parents view life 
as a place where the family code 
does not always work, more’s the 
pity. It is a line that can be taken 
without any suggestion of 
righteousness. It is only by free 
discussion that a standard of moral 
behaviour can be established. 

The complaint from parents 
that they never see their children 
is heard as frequently as the 
complaint that their children 
don’t seem to want them. These 
are situations not so pitiable as 
the plight of children who need 
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their parents’ companionship and 
don’t get it. The way fathers 
neglect their sons in this matter 
has been the theme of several 
American films. It is an easy 
downfall for any father to find 
that he is too busy to talk to his 
son, and of course he has a first- 
rate defence: the son needs the 
money that only the father can 
earn. But a parent’s time is no 
longer his own: it belongs in 
large part to his children. 

The complaint that young 
people cannot stay at home is not 
a valid test of the home’s happi- 
ness. Youth forsakes the happiest 
niches for all manner of obscure 
reasons. If the urge to go away 
becomes evident in children, they 


should be encouraged to follow it. 


Young people nowadays have 
developed personalities from about 
the age of sixteen and require cul- 
tivation rather than ordering. It 
is useless for elders to say that the 
raw, brash mind of the juvenile 
drives them mad; they still have 
to win it on terms of equality. 

Home is the place where the 
“Great Reconciliation” between 
youth and age must first be 
effected. The parents’ success in 
adjusting to youth will be reflec- 
ted in the children’s success in 
adjusting to maturity. This deli- 
cate balance is the most impor- 
tant lesson learned in the home. 


Wat Adam and Eve started, atom and evil may end. 


A MODEST girl never pursues a man. Did you ever hear of 
a mousetrap chasing a mouse? 
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The cause can be physical 
as well as psychological 


The Truth 
about 


NERVES 


A FAMILY DOCTOR 
eT one 


“ \7ERVES ” is a term that has 
long been used as a useful 
label for a complaint about which 
we know very little. Too often, 
also, it has been used as a cloak 
for ignorance. When we can find 
no obvious cause for symptoms, 
we are perhaps too apt to dismiss 
the case as one of “ nerves”. 
Nervous instability is a symp- 
tom, not a disease in itself. There 
is always a cause for this condition, 
be it physical or mental. The terms 
“nerves” and “neurasthenia” 
should only be applied to a case in 
which the nervous factor is pre- 
dominant. Thus a person suffering 
from gastric ulcer may be ex- 
tremely nervy and irritable owing 
to pain and loss of sleep, but it 
would be unjust to label him as 
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suffering from “nerves”. On the 
other hand, a person with true 
neurasthenia often suffers from in- 
digestion. But that is only an 
accessory factor of the case. 

This can be summed up by say- 
ing that, while in the “nervy” 
person there is often some under- 
lying physical derangement, the 
response of the nerves in the shape 
of symptoms is out of all propor- 
tion to the cause. 

It is difficult to say what actual 
change in the nerves causes this 
condition. There have been vari- 
ous theories. It has been thought 
that the substance of the nerves 
themselves, or the nerve cells, is in 
some way altered. Following on 
this idea, various “nerve foods” 
are placed on the market with the 
object of feeding the supposedly 
exhausted nerves. 

Some kind of poisoning by 
toxins formed inside the body is 
probably the underlying factor. 
Poisons taken into the body can 
affect the nerve cells, a good 
example being the defect of vision 
caused by excessive smoking. In 
nerve trouble there is also often 
chronic constipation. When this is 
relieved, the condition of the 
nerves improves. 

So it is reasonable to assume 
that in such cases the toxins 
absorbed from the intestinal tract 
have played a large part in pro- 
ducing the nervous condition. 
While not underrating the effect of 
psychological causes, worry, mental 
conflict and so on, we should 
therefore always seek some 
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physical cause in a case of 
“ nerves”. 

Symptoms in a case of nervous 
instability have a tendency to imi- 
tate those of organic disease. 
Therefore, we may get symptoms 
suggesting heart disease, stomach 
trouble or, in fact, disease of any 
organ of the body. An obviously 
nervous person who complains of 
such symptoms should not be dis- 
missed too lightly as a case of 
“nerves”. This is most important. 
There is a case on record of a man 
who was treated for years as a 
neurasthenic when in reality he 
was suffering from dysentery. 

Thorough examination is neces- 
sary by all the most modern 
methods of any organ which is 
giving symptoms. If no disease is 
found, the reassuring effect of 
such information cannot fail to 
benefit the patient. At the same 
time a thorough examination of the 
whole system, particularly eyes, 
ears, mouth, throat and nose, 
should be made. Minor defects of 
vision throw a strain on the nerv- 
ous system, and poisoning by 
septic conditions of the mouth, 
throat or ears is also a potent 
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factor in causing nerve weakness. 

In a nervous breakdown, it is 
not one factor operating alone 
which brings matters to a head. It 
is generally a succession of causes, 
and the cause attributed by 
the patient is often no more than 
the last straw. 

Treatment of nervous trouble 
depends on the severity of the con- 
dition. In a real nervous break- 
down, immediate rest in bed is 
essential. During the rest period 
opportunity should be taken to 
search for possible causes. Nearly 
always some minor weakness will 
be found, indigestion, anzmia, 
constipation and so on. When such 
troubles have been remedied, we 
shall expect to find an improve- 
ment in the general condition. 

If this does not occur, then it 
is probable that some mental con- 
flict or worry is _ responsible. 
Sometimes this can be solved by 
the patient himself, perhaps with 
the help of some trusted friend 
with whom he can discuss matters. 
In other cases, the mental cause 
lies below the surface of conscious- 
ness, and the help of an experi- 
enced psychologist is needed. 


A MOTHER warned her daughter that she might lose her 
fiancé by treating him rudely. 
“ Bob knows I’m just ribbing him,” said the girl. 
“‘ Ah,” replied the mother, “ there’s a thin line between 
ribbing and needling. You don’t begin needling a man until 


the marriage is all sewed up.” 


‘THE man who has no enemies has no following. 
Don PIATT 


Example : ten years ago Gowla bog was 95%, 
water. Today it provides rich crops of beet, 
potatoes, wheat, barley, celery and carrots 


Hats Off to our 
Sugar Industry ! 


First in the field with new inventions 


and processes, the Irish Sugar Company 
promises to put the farmer on his feet. 


— Irish Sugar Company, Ltd. 
(its Irish title is Cémbhlucht 
Sidicre Eireann, Teoranta) was 
established as a result of the 
Sugar Manufacture Act, 1933. Its 
first decision was to purchase a 
modern beet sugar factory which 
had been operating at Carlow for 
the previous seven years. In the 
following year, new factories 
were erected at Mallow, Co. 
Cork, Thurles, Co. Tipperary, 
and Tuam, Co. Galway. 

The annual “campaign” of 
the Company begins each year 
with the first beet delivery to the 
factories at about the beginning 
of October and continues to the 
following January. A primary in- 
gredient ‘in success to date has 
been the enlightened co-operation 
between the Company and the 
beet growers—all independent 
farmers, and many of them, dur- 
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ing the annual “ campaign ”, tem- 
porarily employed by the Com- 
pany at the factory end of sugar 
production, thus completing the 
cycle from planting the seed to 
refined sugar. 

Beet is grown under contract 
with the farmers. The grower 
becomes entitled, on signing his 
contract, to credit up to {25 
($70.00) an acre for the purchase 
of seeds and fertilisers from the 
Company. Thus the beet crop is 
easily capitalised, because the 
main expenses in most crops are 
seeds and fertilisers. A young 
man with land but little capital 
can work his way into a sound 
financial position through the 
beet crop, because the return 
from an acre of beet can easily 
exceed {100 ($280.00) and he 
also gets certain by-products free 
or at low cost. The crop is sown 
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from mid-March to late April, on 
the flat or in drills, and by early 
October it is ready for harvest- 
ing. Crops can, however, be har- 
vested up to January. 


The harvesting of the crop by 
machinery is one of the major 
improvements in beet cultivation 
in Ireland in recent years. By 
1951 it was clear that no existing 
machine was suitable under 
variable Irish weather conditions. 
By arrangement with the Econo- 
mic Co-operation Administration, 
Mr. Austin Armer was brought 
over from the United States to 
advise on the problem. As a result 
the Armer Harvester came into 
being. This has been improved by 
the Company from time to time 
as experience suggested and is a 
regular prize-winner at overseas 
demonstrations. 

Technical skill in the Irish 
sugar factories is high, and con- 
tinuous research is undertaken to 
improve the manufacturing pro- 
cess and increase factory 
efficiency. Senior factory staffs 
are University graduates in engi- 
neering, agricultural science, 
dairy science and general science. 
Foremen and supervisory staffs 
are trained from the ranks in the 
factories, and special attention is 
given to the training of appren- 
tices. Every encouragement is 
given to develop initiative, and 
many improvements have been 
made on the recommendations of 
the workers concerned. The Com- 
pany operates a special prize 
scheme for inventors. 
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Continuous research is under 
way to keep the farmer abreast 
of new possibilities in crop hus- 
bandry, through fertilisers, lime, 
weed-killers, soil conditioners, 
new techniques and better cultural 
practices. The Company’s_ re- 
search programme in agriculture 
is wide and varied, and results 
fully justify this work. 


‘An early venture beyond simply 
extracting sugar was the Com- 
pany’s development of limestone 
rock quarries to supply ground 
limestone to beet growing far- 
mers. Delivery trucks with four- 
wheel drive can load at the quar- 
ries, drive straight on to the land 
and complete the spreading in a 
single operation. Factory lime, 
which is ground limestone with 
sulphates and other fertilisers 
added, is similarly supplied. 

A valuable experiment in re- 
claiming bogland was undertaken 
at Gowla bog in County Galway 
—a 1,500 acre stretch of what is 
technically known as “ high bog ”, 
i.e. bog that has grown above the 
level of the water in which it was 
developed. Ten years ago this 
bog was unsafe even for men on 
foot and, by and large, unproduc- 
tive. Today it bears large 
machines and employs up to 130 
men at busy periods of the year. 

When the Sugar Company de- 
cided to tackle the problem of 
bringing this bogland to fruitful- 
ness it had an urgent need for 
beet for the Tuam factory. Far- 
mers west of the Shannon, having 
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had little experience of beet grow- 
ing, were reluctant to put acreage 
under beet and it was necessary 
to grow beet within a reasonable 
distance of the factory in order to 
make its operation economic. In 
1951 the initial stages of the de- 
velopment began, and the first 
drains were made by plough 
drawn by a crawler tractor fitted 
with timber cleats four feet wide. 
These reduced the ground pres- 
sure to about one-fifth that of a 
man, but even at that there was 
trouble with sinkages : hardly sur- 
prising as the peat was 9§ per 
cent. water. Nevertheless, despite 
frequent discouragement, the 
work went ahead and drains three 
feet deep were cut at ninety foot 
intervals ; the water drained off 
into collector drains about §00 
yards apart. 

Much of the machinery used in 
the development was designed 
and built by Sugar Company 
experts at Carlow. Today the 
visitor to Gowla sees how the 
ridge-cultivation principle of long 
ago has been adapted to 
modern conditions and modern 
machinery, and small drains—at 
intervals of twelve feet—keep the 
water moving away from the bog; 
the drains themselves are kept 
free by the use of a_ special 
cleaner, again a device developed 
at Carlow. 

Grass was the first crop that 
Gowla yielded, and it will con- 
tinue to be one of its most im- 
portant crops. The general culti- 
vation of the bog makes the culti- 
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HE Irish sugar industry is as 

self-contained as _ passible. 
Essential parts are fabricated 
and assembled at the factories 
by factory workers. Quite 
recently a new diffusion drum, 
94 feet long and 20 feet in dia- 
meter—one of the largest rotat- 
ing drums in Europe—was 
erected in Carlow by Irish 
workers. Other major and 
vital components of the fac- 
tories have also been manufac- 
tured within the Company. 
Irish raw materials are used as 
much as possible—coal, peat, 
coke, paper and jute bags, lime- 
stone, glass jars, etc. All of 
these are home-produced, and 
give considerable employment 
to other industries. 
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vated layer a little deeper each 
rotation. Liming and supplying 
the other necessary fertilisers is 
done by spraying them on mixed 
with water and delivered by a 
revolving jet which gives even 
coverage. A light railway has 
been constructed across the newly 
reclaimed fields. Small diesel 
engines tow the wagons—grass to 
the drying plant; peat to the same 
plant to fire the furnace provid- 
ing the heat for the drying; at 
other times hauling beet and 
other crops, which include pota- 
toes, wheat, barley, celery and 
carrots. 

A pilot cannery has been con- 
structed by the Company at 
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Carlow, for processing fruit and 
vegetables and for the production 
of soups. This will absorb fruit 
from existing plantations and 
vegetables from the Company’s 
bog-land farm at Gowla. Discus- 
sions are proceeding with far- 
mers’ organisations concerned 
regarding the production on 
contract of a wide range of fruit 
and vegetables in the Carlow 
area. Smallholders to whom the 
Company has been unable to 
offer beet contracts will have the 
opportunity of producing crops of 
fruit and vegetables with a high 
labour content and a correspond- 
ingly high value. Expansion to 
other areas and into quick freez- 
ing and dehydration and other 
forms of processing will depend 
upon the results of the initial de- 
velopment and the response of 
farmers in the production of the 
raw material. 

A technically more interesting 
departure is the plan to build a 
pilot plant, on a large scale, for 
preserving foods by a new process 
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known as “ accelerated freeze dry- 
ing”. The process, on which 
extensive and valuable develop- 
ment work has been carried out 
at the Aberdeen Research Estab- 
lishment of the British Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food, provides a logical advance 
in the pre-packed food market 
and an alternative to deep-freeze 
methods, which involve high 
transport and operating charges. 

The pilot plant, built at Mallow 
in association with Vickers- 
Armstrong, will be the world’s 
first commercial application of the 
new technique. The success of 
the Company’s enterprise in this 
uncharted direction will depend 
largely on housewives’ acceptance 
of this new method of food pre- 
servation, which is entirely dif- 
ferent from canning, deep freeze 
and dehydration. The Company 
is backing its scientists’ belief in 
the new process to the tune of 
£200,000 ($560,000) on the con- 
struction of the necessary equip- 
ment. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, who wrote that time is money, and 

that God helps them that help themselves, and that he 
that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing, also wrote: “ At 
twenty years of age, the will reigns; at thirty, the wit; and 


at forty, the judgment.” 


After a decade of living, on my wits, I should now be 
entering the Age of Reason; but the will and wit, I some- 
how find, are still forces to be reckoned with. 

Lorp KILBRACKEN in The Tatler and Bystander 


HICKENS are the most useful animals, You can eat them 
before and after they are born. 
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Laughter and wit will be 
one of the essentials 


This Boston Boy 
Plans to Make 
Irish TV Tick 


EDWARD KENNY 


»__- his dark grey suit, direct, 
somewhat disarming glance 
and linen-fresh look, he is the pic- 
ture of that rarity on this side of 
the Atlantic: the conservative 
Irish-American. His name: Edward 
Joseph Roth. 

Last November, he sat behind a 
desk deep in the cavernous cor- 
ridors of Radio Eireann and began 
the job of being Director-General 
of Irish radio and television. 

With this there fell to him, at 
thirty-eight, the far from un- 
pleasant distinction of being one 
of the highest-paid public officials 
in Ireland—and the less enviable 
task of establishing a television 
service in a country where many 
interests traditionally conflict. He 
is the man whose hand everyone in 
Ireland wants to shake, but whose 
job between now and next Nov- 
ember when Irish TV goes on the 
air, nobody imagines will be easy. 

Already—and even before he 


committed himself to a single ex- 
pression of opinion—he has been 
the centre of some controversy. 
There are those who have said he 
is over-paid, over-publicised, and 
—as a man who has visited Ireland 
only once—unsuitable for the job 
in hand. His supporters point to 
the massive list of his qualifica- 
tions and ask: where in Ireland is 
there a man of equal technical 
ability? Only the programmes 
Irish TV puts out will resolve the 
question. 

The most powerful individual 
in Radio Eireann is quiet-spoken, 
younger in looks than his years, 
and patently anxious to do the 
right thing by his prospective Irish 
public. He has a healthy, if some- 
what Americanised, respect for the 
Press, and an even healthier 
respect for Irish traditions. 

This seems to be his greatest 
anxiety, but it would be foolish to 
think that a man who was once a 
sergeant of U.S. Marines would 
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THIS BOSTON BOY 


So chould talks. 
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PLANS TO MAKE 


IRISH TV TICK 25 
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have a supple knee. “On the face 
of it, I will have a great deal to 
say on matters of staffing and pro- 
gramming,” he says. “But don’t 
put me down as a dictator. My 
boss, the Television Authority, 
will control the Service.” 

Roth was born into a Catholic 
family of five in a Boston suburb. 
On one side his immigrant Irish 
grandparents traced relationship to 
a Reddy family in Galway. On the 
other they have ties with the 
Morleys of Mayo and the Caul- 
fields of Roscommon. 

His father worked as a milk 
company inspector in Boston, then 
got a job as a bartender. In time 
he became manager of Jacob 
Worth’s famous bargrill in Boston 
and is currently one of the best- 
known “hosts” in the city. 

On his High School vacation 
Radio Eireann’s new Director- 
General took his first job as an 
amusement park attendant at a 
dollar a day. He took a diploma 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, then joined the 
Marine Flying Corps and saw ser- 
vice in the North Solomons. In 
between he took out a private 
pilot’s licence. 

He has a BS. degree from 
Boston University. He attended 
Harvard, and later Columbia, 
where he got his M.A. “At this 
stage our first girl, Maureen, was 
born so I gave up hopes of another 
degree and went to work instead.” 

He joined N.B.C. as an Oper- 
ations Director in 1951, worked 
“in almost every capacity” on 
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local networks. He helped Notre 
Dame University set up its first 
TV station, worked for the 
Chicago Tribune’s television 
station and was management con- 
sultant to an independent station 
in Chicago. Back with N.B.C. in 
1958 he represented the company 
in establishing TV stations in 
Lima (Peru) and in Mexico. 

“Just now,” he told me, “I’m 
only a man with a job to do. It 
happens to be the sort I like, but 
I'd feel the same in any other job: 
establish the objective and tackle 
=” 

Tackling this particular job will 
probably be his biggest test. As an 
Irish-American he is bound to be 
accused of over-sentimentalising 
Irish life. If he takes another line, 
he may be accused of being out of 
touch. 

Television he sees as a medium 
with a great influence for good— 
or bad—but primarily one of 
entertainment. “ My interests are 
TV, radio, live theatre and films 
—in that order—but my work 
means I watch a lot of TV. In 
coming weeks I intend to see a lot 
of theatre in Ireland, too. 

“The Irish have a great cap- 
acity for laughter and wit. This 
should be one of the keystones of 
our programme. Stage and screen 
have sometimes misrepresented 
Irish life. Irish TV can help to 
combat this. 

“In the future, we will expect 
to sell programmes overseas—to 
Britain, the U.S., Canada and 
elsewhere. Irish drama should be 
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a big export. So should talks, 
folk-singing, dancing and discus- 
sion programmes. 

“Sport will take a prominent 
place in schedules—apart from 
‘hard’ newscasts and news fea- 
tures like ‘Meet the Press’. I 
envisage intensive on-the-spot 
games reports, and at least one 
weekly programme covering all 
aspects of sport. 

“I am specially interested in 
historical programmes, a_ chil- 
dren’s service and a direct service 
to schools. Topical features will 
get a good showing. 

“We plan a country-wide TV 
service. As such we will not 
deliberately aim our programmes 
over the Border. But Irish TV will 
definitely reach the North—our 
signals should even reach nearby 
coastal areas in Britain. 

“TI seek a staff with common 
sense- as well as ability—and as 
Irish as possible. If necessary, I 
wil] teach in the school I intend 
to set up to train personnel.” 

Licence-fees? “It all depends 
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on our costs. These vary enor- 
mously from service to service, In 
Lima a seven-day service cost 
20,000 dollars a month. In Mexico 
it cost 27,000 dollars. In the U.S. 
a similar service would cost 
65,000 or 85,000 dollars, and in 
the really big U.S. markets, I 
know one station where the Pro- 
grammes Department alone costs 
4,000,000 dollars to keep going.” 

Mr. Roth has the reputation of 
being a human dynamo. “ My 
greatest criticism of myself is that 
I take my work too seriously,” he 
says. In Lima he often worked 
sixteen hours a day. 

He welcomes Irish opinions. He 
picks his steps carefully, fresh to 
a country for which he has a high 
regard. 

He seems to be a man who will 
work with, rather than over, his 
staff in building Irish TV. Whither 
his carefully-chosen steps will lead 
him has yet to be seen. But he cer- 
tainly seems intent on putting 
Ireland prominently on the world’s 
fast-growing television map. 


oe 


‘THE wife of an unsuccessful novelist was talking to a girl 


Easiest Way Out 


friend on the telephone. 


“‘ Michael is especially discouraged this morning,” she 
was saying. “ The publishers no longer bother even to send 
back rejection slips with his manuscripts. They merely stamp 


them ‘Opened by Mistake ’.” 


A WARM, friendly smile is appropriate to any situation. It 
is a sample of what you are in your heart, so you are 
literally giving a bit of yourself. 


Davip DuNN 


IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


Snakes Alive—was it the 


End of the World? 


MAkcH Is St. PATRICK’S MONTH, 

of course, and his special day 
is celebrated under many different 
skies. Saintliness apart, he was a 
man destined to leave an indelible 
impression in the minds of all who 
met him, 

Even the many legends that per- 
sist about him give some indication 
of his stature, and the position he 
occupied in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries, There is a story that on 
one occasion the saint and his fol- 
lowers found themselves stranded 
on an icy mountain top, with no 
means of providing themselves with 
warmth, or of cooking food for 
their supper. 

St. Patrick, it is said, on noticing 
the plight of his followers, gathered 
together bits of snow and ice into a 
pile on the ground, blew on it and 
lo—there was a glowing fire! 

Another story relates that to drive 
the snakes and reptiles from Ireland, 
Patrick used a drum which he beat 
energetically. A hole appeared in 
the drum, “which endangered the 
success of the miracle”, but an 
angel appeared, mended the drum, 
and St. Patrick was able to proceed 
with his task of banishing the 


snakes. 
Many centuries later the story 
about St. 


Patrick and the snakes 


gave rise to a fear that the world 
was about to end. In 1831 a certain 
James Cleland, an Irish gentle- 
man, bought half-a-dozen harmless 
snakes in England and released 
them in his garden in Rathgael, 
County Down, in an effort to ascer- 
tain if in fact no snake could sur- 
vive on Irish soil, 

The snakes wandered abroad and 
one of them, on being killed and 
recognised as a reptile, started a 
host of rumours in the locality. 
Many believed that the world was 
about to come to an end! Nothing 
was ever heard of the other snakes. 


King of the Castle 
>warp CooKE, UNDER-SECRETARY 
of Dublin Castle, would prob- 
ably have felt quite at home in a 
concentration camp — providing he 
was helping to run it, of course. 
He would have felt at home in any 
circle where spying, secret police, 
or needless cruelty were regarded 
as part of the normal routine. 

Even now, nearly a century and 
a half after his death (March 19, 
1820), he seems a _ dreadfully 
familiar figure. He was sacked by 
Lord Fitzwilliam when the latter 
arrived in Dublin as Viceroy, but 
Cooke, “a clerk with the powers 
of a Minister”, proved how dan- 
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gerous he could be. For Fitz- 
william owas recalled and the 
conniving Under-Secretary rein- 
stated. ... 

He then became the virtual king 
of the Castle. He worked closely 
with Castlereagh, and, when the 
tragic 1798 rising took place, was 
largely responsible for the barbar- 
ously repressive methods brought 
into force. 

Spy rings, secret police,- in- 
formers—they made up Cooke’s 
world. It was a dark, evil and cruel 
world, where kindliness and toler- 
ance were equally unknown. He 
died in London. 


His Memory Lingers On 
(QN THE SEVENTH DAY OF MarRCH 

over two centuries ago—in 1755 
—died a man _ whose benign, 
saintly character merits him a place 
in historical records. 

Thomas Wilson, a Cheshire man, 
was educated in Trinity College, 
Dublin (in those days many young 
gentlemen from Lancashire and 
Cheshire were sent to Trinity). In 
1697, in his 34th year, he was 
appointed to the bishopric of 
Sodor and Man. 

He found the episcopal palace 
in ruins—it had not been inhabited 
for eight years—and the people of 
the island ignorant and poor. In 
spite of many drawbacks he taught 
the island people how to build 
roads, to plant, drain and dig. 
“His whole income,” wrote one 
man, “after providing for the 
moderate needs of his household, 
he expended in alms.” 

He kept beggars from every door 
in Man but his own, it was said. 


On more than one occasion he 
refused English bishoprics which 
promised both profit and comfort. 
And his fame and sanctity became 
so well known that Cardinal Fleury 
of France obtained an order from 
the Government that forbade 
French privateers from raiding the 
Isle of Man. 

He was ninety-three when he 
died, after he had spent nearly 
sixty years in the service of his 
island people. The story of his 
goodness and charity persists in the 
Isle of Man to this day. 


Killers for the Crown 


MARCH 8, I92I, WAS A DAY OF 

shame for Britain. In _ the 
British press appeared a ringing 
rebuke from General Gough, who 
was horrified at the murders of 
George Clancy, Lord Mayor of 
Limerick, Michael O’Callaghan, an 


ex-Lord Mayor, and Joseph 
O’Donoghue, another prominent 
citizen. 

The famous _ protest, which 


greeted British readers when they 
opened their morning papers, could 
leave no doubt in anyone’s mind 
about the way the Crown forces 
were regarded in this country. 
“Law and order,” said Gough, 
“have given place to a bloody and 
brutal anarchy in which the armed 
forces of the Crown violate every 
law in aimless and vindictive and 


insolent savagery.” England had 
departed further from her own 
standards, added Gough: “ And 


further from the standards even of 
any nation in the world, not except- 
ing the Turks and Zulus, than has 
ever been known in history before.” 
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The immediate cause of Gough’s 
anger—the murder of the three men 
—aroused general horror and 
terror. O’Callaghan was shot in his 
wife’s presence, and Mrs. Clancy, 
the Lord Mayor’s wife, was shot in 
the arm when she struggled with 
the killers. 


Fourney’s End for Liberator 
ARCH 23, 1847, WAS A SAD DAY 
for Ireland, For on that late 
March afternoon the great Daniel 
O’Connell, a sick and dying man, 
stepped aboard the boat that would 
bring him from Folkestone to 
Boulogne. 

He was a broken man, and his 
country, it seemed, was broken too. 
Famine had laid its icy fingers 
everywhere, claiming victims in 
hamlets and towns throughout the 
country. And there was no longer 
a beloved leader to point the way to 
the future, to kindle hopes in 
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breasts embittered by hunger, cold 
and despair. 

For several decades O’Connell 
had been the uncrowned “ King of 
the Beggars”. Now he would lead 
his people no more. He was, 
instead, travelling slowly towards 
his death. 


Unclerical Clergyman 

"THERE ARE SOME MEN WHOSE 
destiny insists that they adopt 

an unsuitable calling — and follow 

another. Irish-born Laurence 

Sterne, who died on March 18, 

1768, was surely one of these, 

This “ unclerical clergyman” was 
never suited for his chosen profes- 
sion. He was an incurable and some- 
times coarse humorist. His droll 
Tristram Shandy will always remain 
one of the classics of humour. 

Although born in Ireland, Sterne 
spent most of his life in England. 

: = 
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A Very Good Reason 


J a parish church a visiting priest was hearing Confessions 
on Saturday afternoon. He was puzzled about the few 
penitents he had, while the other priest had a long line wait- 


ing for him. 


When the priest left the church he discovered the reason. 
Over each confessional was a brief verse from Scripture. 
Above the other confessional was inscribed: “ Thy sins 


are forgiven.” 


But over his confessional were the words: “ Thy sins are 


retained.” 


Catholic Digest 


“THIS paper has a remarkable picture of a bathing belle.” 
“ What's remarkable about it ?” 
“ Look—she’s in the water.” 
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“ Seven generations of pipers 
in the family, and then seven 
years’ study” 


It’s the 
Grandest Sound 
in the World 


JAMES SEDDON 


— bagpipes are essentially 
portable miniature organs. 
The sound is produced by a set of 
pipes fitted with vibrating reeds 
which draw their air supply from 
a bag previously filled by the 
player from his lungs and com- 
pressed under his arm. 

The number of pipes varies with 
the type of instrument. In the 
modern “ Piob Mhor”, or Great 
Highland Bagpipe, five pipes are 
bound into the bag: the large bass 
drone and the two tenor drones 
which are held loosely together 
with ribbon and which lie over 
the player’s shoulder; the mouth- 
piece through which air _ is 
pumped into the bag; and the 
“chanter” on which the tune is 
played, a short pipe pierced with 
eight holes, one for the player’s 
thumb and seven for his fingers. 

With eight finger holes at his 
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disposal the player can produce 
only nine notes—from low G to 
high A. True harmony is not 
possible on the pipes, though a 
semblance of it is achieved by the 
“drone”, the familiar murmuring 
sound emitted by the three drone 
reeds all of which are tuned to a 
fixed note, usually the note A and 
its octave. Nor, because of its un- 
usual tuning, can the pipes be 
accompanied by any other instru- 
ment except another set of pipes, 
and bagpipe bands always skirl in 
unison. 

The tuning of the pipes is tra- 
ditional, and its origin an un- 
solved mystery. Of the nine notes 
of the scale only three, the two 
octave A’s and the fifth, D, cor- 
respond in pitch with the tem- 
pered scale of the modern piano- 
forte. All the other notes are sharp 
or flat; the seventh, G, is so 
flat it almost sounds the piano’s 
G natural—in the major scale of A, 
this G would be sharpened. 


and Wide (London) 
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The Great Highland Bagpipe is 
the instrument that Scotland made 
famous and, in piping circles, it is 
indissolubly associated with the 
MacCrimmons, hereditary pipers 
to the MacLeods of Dungevan and 
the greatest family of Highland 
pipers in history. They established 
a piping school at Boreraig, near 
Dungevan Castle. Here, for over 
300 years, flocked pipers from the 
length and breadth of Scotland and 
Ireland. Few were deterred by the 
family’s discouraging maxim that 
success as a piper came only of 
“ seven generations of pipers in the 
family, and then seven years’ 
study ”. 

At this period each clan main- 
tained its own piper, who was 
usually a kinsman or close friend 
of the chief, and the best of them 
usually passed through the Mac- 
Crimmons’ school. The clan 
piper’s duties were not arduous. 
He provided music for the morn- 
ing serenade and the evening’s 
dancing together with more seri- 
ous airs, or a pibroch when a clan 
chief died or an heir was born. 

But in time of war he risked his 
life for his art, as he did not merely 
stand on the fringe of the battle 
but played right in the thick of the 
fighting. Clan pipers often owned 
lands, and they strongly objected 
to any form of manual labour. 

Every clan piper had a large 
repertoire of tunes, though none 
was written down. He learned his 
music from memory by “ speak- 
ing” the notes, using nonsense 
words each syllable of which repre- 
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sented a note of music. This 
system, called Canntaireachd, com- 
prised vowel and consonant sounds 
which symbolised the nine notes 
of the chanter, with additional 
vowels and consonants for the 
grace notes or “ warblers”. Such 
a line might read, “I hodroho, 
hodroho, hanin, hiechin””—and 
the skilled piper would play it at 
once as a melody on his chanter. 

This relationship between 
speech and music was strongly in- 
sisted upon in Scotland, and clan 
pipers maintained that pipe music 
was as explicit as the spoken word. 
With it one could convey messages 
to distant friends and declare war 
on foes many miles away. 

Even the words of popular 
ballads were not simply tradi- 
tional lyrics, as the following old 
tale shows. It concerns a Celtic 
piper who was imprisoned in a 
castle by the sea, and who one 
day saw a boat piloted by his kins- 
man, Collins, and filled with his 
clansmen come sailing into the 
bay. Struck with dismay lest the 
boat should put into shore, he 
asked to be allowed to play from 
the castle parapet. His song was: 


Coll, O my dear, dinna come 
near, 

Dinna come near, dinna come 
near; 

Coll, O my dear, dinna come 
near, 

I’m prisoner here, I’m prisoner 
here— 


upon which the men turned the 
boat and sailed out of danger. 
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IT’S THE GRANDEST SOUND 


But among modern pipers 
“speaking” the notes is out of 
date. They play from staff nota- 
tion as prosaically as any flautist 
or clarinettist. Thus they learn 
the Piobaireachd (or, in its angli- 
cised form, the pibroch), the 
classical music of the pipes. 
Though old, the pibroch is not so 
ancient as is often imagined, for 
all the airs were composed after 
the 16th century. Before that time 
bagpipe players improvised their 
melodies or played folksongs and 
catches. Not until Scotland adopted 
the pipes as her own were the 
strathspeys, reels and pibrochs 
composed that make up the reper- 
toire of the modern piper. 

Like classical music in general, 
the pibroch is not to everyone’s 
taste, and even among pipers only 
the best attempt it, for it makes 
severe demands upon musicianship 
and technique. Folk songs, dances 
and martial music are the aver- 
age piper’s mainstay. Regimental 
pipers always excel at marches. 

But for the connoisseur the only 
true music is the Ceol Mor, or 
“ Big Music”, the preservation of 
which is largely due to the work 
of the Piobaireachd Society. It can 
be heard at its best at the annual 
Highland Festivals which take 
place at Inverness, Portree on the 
Isle of Skye, Invergordon, Aboyne 
and elsewhere. Here come noted 
pipers to enchant the ears of the 
initiated with picturesquely named 
pibrochs such as Kiss of the King’s 
Hand, The Massacre of Glencoe, 
Macdonald’s Salute, or the tragic 
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AN ANCIENT INSTRUMENT 


OR all that we associate the 

bagpipes with Scotland, the 
Scots did not invent their 
national instrument and Scot- 
land is by no means the only 
country in which it is played. 

France, Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Persia and Russia all possess 
some form of the bagpipe, and 
have done so for centuries. For 
the bagpipe is one of the oldest 
instruments in the world. It is 
mentioned in the Bible, was 
known to ancient Egypt, and the 
Romans used it to pipe their 
legions into battle. 

During the Middle Ages the 
bagpipes were firmly established 
in England as the instrument of 
the strolling player and were in 


equal demand on the village 
green, at Court and on pil- 
grimages 


James Seddon 
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Lament for the Children, which 
Patrick Mor MacCrimmon wrote 
after he had lost seven of his eight 
children. They were struck down 
by fever brought to the shores of 
Dungevan by a sailing ship home 
from the Orient. 

The pibroch is a stately music 
and takes the form of a theme (or 
“Urlar”) and variations. The 
music unravels slowly and the 
player may take fifteen or twenty 
minutes to reach the final “ Crun- 
luadh ”, which involves much in- 
tricate doubling and tripling. To 
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some extent all pibrochs reflect the 
spirit and longings of a faded past, 
and some of the loveliest and best 
were written by the MacCrim- 
mons. But, say the connoisseurs, 
pipers who can play a Mac- 
Crimmon pibroch as a MacCrim- 
mon himself would have played it 
can always be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand. 

If Scotland is the home of the 
pibroch, the whole world would 
seem to be the home of the Ceol 
Beag, or “Little Music ”—the 
reels, marches and dances. For the 
bagpipes have become increasingly 
popular in recent years, and one is 
as likely to hear a_ strathspey 
skirling beneath the sultry blue 
sky of Pakistan—or in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada or the 
U.S.A.—as in a Highland glen. 

Nor will the pipes themselves 
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necessarily have come from Scot- 
land. Some of the best instruments 
are made in London’s Camden 
Town. 

Much skill and some highly 
selected materials go into the mak- 
ing of a set of bagpipes. The bag 
is made of tanned sheepskin, 
usually obtained from Iceland. The 
reeds for the chanter and drones 
are fashioned from a variety of 
cane which grows in Spain and 
Southern France. African black- 
wood or ebony, or West Indian 
cocuswood, is used for the drone 
pipes, and it must be flawless. The 
wood is matured for fifteen years 
before it is carved and drilled; it 
is then kept for several years more 
and periodically examined for 
warping, the slightest trace of 
which will mar the tone of the 
finished instrument. 
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HAVING noticed that his Scottish guide went bareheaded in 
all sorts of weather, the Belfast sportsman made him a 
gift of a fur cap, the kind that has the heavy ear flaps for 


MacLeod’s Reeler ! 


extra warmth. 


On his next visit to the Highlands he asked the old Scot 


how he liked the cap. 


“I hae not wore it since the accident,” was the gloomy 


reply. 


“ What accident?” queried his benefactor. 
“ Jock MacLeod offered to buy me a drink,” sighed the 
guide, “and I didna hear him.” 


MY friend Mr. Brian O’Higgins, the actor, sends me this 

gorgeous printer’s frolic from What’s On (London): 
“ Westminster Cathedral, Vespers, Compline and Benedic- 
tine at 3.15 p.m.” 


BEACHCOMBER in the Daily Express 
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The “dog-end” that was 
your last smoke may be a 
knight of the road’s next 


SMOKES 
are where I 


Find Them 


BILLY MacGUINNESS 


N the “nick,” I’ve smoked the 

fibre-dust from my prison mat- 
tress. During the war I’ve smoked 
dried tea leaves and I once 
attempted to smoke turf. But how 
low can a man stoop? To the 
gutter! But to pick up dog-ends 
on a busy main street without 
people knowing what you are 
doing is one of the lesser known 
arts. The man with the bowler hat 
would say, “I'd starve first.” To 
this I would say, “ You are not 
a real smoker, sir.” 

No matter how high in life you 
are at the moment, it’s only your 
wage package and your pride that 
keep you from the gutter. And it’s 
80 easy to get there. I was born in 
one; since then I’ve descended and 


with a few bad breaks I may to- 
morrow in the coldness of an 
English dawn drone down Lon- 
don’s Oxford street on a wing and 
a prayer and dive-bomb for, per- 
haps, your castaway dog-end, sir. 
Or you for mine. 

A man who walks the road 
always has spring in his heart, and 
a spring in his step as he dive- 
bombs that dog-end outside the 
shop-door step. 

My training in the art of gather- 
ing bend-down Virginias started 
as a child of ten, when first I had 
tasted the joys of my sweet Lady 
Nicotine. In our Irish village two 
old, law-abiding spinsters would 
not dream of selling fags to those 
who were not yet eighteen. So we 
stooped to conquer the craving, 
this heart-felt longing for a lung- 
ful of wild woodbine weed. Instead 
of looking up, I a delinquent of 
another generation, looked down to 
the footpath for the Butt, to which 
I was then, as now, addicted. 

And on the Road of Life in 
search of knowledge my constant, 
faithful and consoling companion 
has always been the cigarette for 
which I cheerfully paid up, or the 
dog-end for which I skilfully bent 
down. 

I met many men on the open 
road who taught me when to dive, 
and how to fool the public by pre- 
tending you were tying your lace; 
or even, when walking with a 
gentleman, pretending you had 
kicked your ankle and as you bent 
to rub it, quickly removing a 
decent-sized “dote” from the 
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path to your sock as you sorrow- 
fully exclaimed: “Oh, my foot!” 

As every nick, worthy of its 
name, has its tobacco baron, so 
likewise every British dosshouse 
has its Roll-up Man. This person 
is a down-and-out with initiative. 
He doesn’t as a rule smoke home- 
maders, but collects them, rolls 
them and sells them at a penny 
each. He hits the dosshouse and 
makes friends with the cleaner of 
some big local picture house and 
gets the cleaner to empty the ash- 
trays into a brown-paper parcel 
and keep them for him. So, for a 
pint of ale, the cleaner gives him 
a parcel of rubbish, with which the 
dosser will earn himself a pound 
or thirty shillings in the place 
where he is staying. 

Somewhere in the English Mid- 
lands at the moment a friend of 
mine, Percy, better known in the 
casual wards as The Gentleman 
Tramp, is in all probability sitting, 
putting a new pin in his silver- 
knobbed walkingstick, with which 
he picks up his smokes with the 
efficiency of a park attendant col- 
lecting papers. 

Many people believe that smok- 
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ing other people’s cigarettes can 
give you cancer. Others believe 
that to smoke any kind of 
cigarettes will cause cancer. I 
don’t know myself, but a couple 
of years ago after research into 
this, Percy told me that he had 
read so many articles about smok- 
ing and drinking being bad for his 
health that he was forced to give 
up reading. (He probably origi- 
nated this now corny crack.) 

At this time of year the Knights 
of the Open Road will be forced 
by cosmic conditions to stay put 
in whatever town they happen to 
have been when winter started, 
and the rain-washed streets will 
cause a scarcity of dry dog-ends. 
So the lot of the brotherhood of 
tramps becomes more difficult. 
They look, as they pass each tele- 
phone kiosk, in the hope of find- 
ing enough dry dust to roll a 
smoke. So if the General Post 
Office could insert the following 
notice in every kiosk throughout 
the country the lot of the man on 
the road would be much easier : — 

PLEASE DO NOT WALK ON THE 

DOG-ENDS, AS THIS MAKES THEM 

ALMOST UNSMOKABLE. 


ca 


Meouw ! 


“| THINK the truth shows in her face—don’t you ?” 
“Yes, but not so much as it does in her birth certi- 


ficate.” 


Housewives who have difficulty in keeping lettuces from 
going brown should put their heads in cellophane bags 


and then into the refrigerator. 


Cookery note 
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In these Italian Boys Towns a lad may become 
a Bank President before he shaves 


Why Italy Salutes 
This Irishman 


RED SMITH 


ONSIGNOR JOHN PATRICK 

Carroll-Abbing, the Father 
Flanagan of Italy, is the founder 
and director of nine Italian Boys 
Towns, of which one near Rome 
is the newest. Each building is 
named for the home state of bene- 
factors—like Tom Saxe, of Stam- 
ford—who contributed towards its 
construction. Msgr. Carroll started 
the first Boys Town of Italy in 
1945; this one, “ Connecticut ”, a 
few miles out of Rome, is only five 
years old. 

“ This,” he said, leading the way 
into Connecticut, “is for first- 
year boys only. They come to us 
as emotionally disturbed cases, 
orphans, or from broken homes, 
and they live the first year here, 
then graduate to the town proper.” 
He waved toward a quadrangle of 
buildings a short block away. 

“We produce 60,000 bottles of 
wine a year,” Msgr. Carroll said, 
“for consumption and for the 
market. That is very small in Italy. 
In California it would be nothing.” 


In the shoe shop, new footgear 
was displayed on shelves. It was 
handsome, professional work—and 
the oldest boy in this factory is 
thirteen. Msgr. Carroll scooped 
pieces of leather from a big carton, 
cuttings of odd sizes and colours. 
It was all scrap leather, he ex- 
plained, donated by manufacturers. 
That’s why most of the finished 
work on the shelves had a two- 
toned pattern. 

Visitors strolled through a jungle 
of lathes in the machine shop, 
where boys make everything from 
plumbing supplies to machine tools 
to the modernistic street lamps 
along the town’s immaculate 
avenues. In the woodworking shop 
was furniture in various stages of 
manufacture, much of it mahogany. 

The building given over to 
ceramics was eye-popping. Here 
was the work of truly accomplished 
artisans—ash trays, vases, delicately 
handsome tableware, and mar- 
vellously original statuettes in every 
conceivable motif from the re- 
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ligious to the joyously comic. To 
the unschooled eye, some of it 
suggested imaginative genius. It 
was all for sale. 

“Here is a record of income 
shown in scudi,” Msgr. Carroll 
said. “ That’s what we call our 
money; the scudo is an old Roman 
coin. This shows earnings, less 
any fines against the boy, less 
charges for his food, lodging and 
clothing. He can draw the balance 
in scudi or convert it to lire at the 
current rate of exchange or deposit 
it as savings in scudi or lire. 

“ This is a very important sheet, 
the income tax everybody pays 
after deductions. Food, clothing 
and lodging are not taxed, and 
there are certain tax-free jobs and 
rewards.” 

Boys Town is surrounded by 
sunny fields under cultivation, 
vineyards, peach and olive groves, 
garden truck. Men were at work 
laying a new floor and enlarging 
the cow barn. In a wine cellar, dust 
lay upon row after row of bottles. 
There was one red wine labelled 
“Drop of Ruby” and another 
named with becoming modesty, 
“ Three Roses.” 

In the spotless interior, neither 
ornate nor austere, were dormi- 
tories, a lounge, a dining-room. 
All the furniture except a tele- 
vision set in the dining-room was 
made by the boys and it is all 
simple, tasteful, masculine. 

From a filing cabinet in his 
office, Msgr. Carroll brought a fat 
folder, the sample record of one 
boy. The first of three main sec- 


tions contained all details of the 
youngster’s previous life that 
could be gathered from relatives, 
acquaintances, social agencies and 
the boy himself. There followed a 
record of the boy’s early life in the 
town, reports of the teachers, 
counsellors, psychologist, and psy- 
chiatrist; then notes of staff dis- 
cussions of his case with a pro- 
gramme of treatment. 

“We don’t try to deceive the 
boy,” Msgr. Carroll said. “We 
tell him we’ll try to help solve his 
problem. Here—” he walked into 
a white corridor— “is the clinic. 
It’s purposely made to look like a 
hospital because that’s what it is.” 

A small building nearby houses 
the bank, where a twelve-year-old 
teller displayed sample accounts. 
The 150 citizens of Boys Town 
range in age from ten to eighteen; 
they govern themselves and do all 
the work from house-cleaning to 
wine-making. In Boys Town a boy 
can get to be bank president before 
he shaves. 

Lunch in the main diningroom, 
prepared by the boys under the 
supervision of a chef, was excel- 
lent, ample and simple, a match 
for any Roman restaurant. “ Our 
wine is modest,” Msgr. Carroll 
said, “but I think we have the 
finest peaches in Italy.” 

“That boy nearest you at the 
next table,” he said, “ is a wonder- 
ful athlete. We have basketball, 
volley ball, baseball, soccer, track 
and field. Afterwards I’ll show you 
the outdoor basketball court given 
by Leone’s, the New York 
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restaurant, and Nathan Ohrbach 
Stadium. 

“Here are two boys Id like 
you to meet, our mayor and former 
mayor.” 

Boys Town has elections every 
two months, Sometimes the cam- 
paigns get pretty lively. The 
mayor appoints his cabinet—the 
Commissioner of Finance, the 
Commissioner of Sanitation, and 
so on—and these officials let out 
municipal jobs on contract. A boy 
will say, “I'll keep the streets 
clean for so much,” and the lowest 
bidder gets the job and the respon- 
sibility. 

Every boy who leaves Boys 


Town at eighteen goes out know- 
ing a trade or craft or at least 
something of business. Generally 
they go into mechanical fields, 
though occasionally there are the 
financial resources and talents for 
college. (Schooling in Boys Town 
covers the primary grades and high 
school.) 

“ After only five years,” it was 
suggested, “I suppose you don’t 
have many alumni coming back on 
visits.” 

“We have some,” Msgr. Carroll 
said. “‘ They’ll come back on Sun- 
days and sometimes they have 
wives and babies along. That’s our 
bonus.” 
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Learned to Laugh at Troubles 
BeEFoRE Michael Davitt’s marriage he had been known by 
his gloom and his sharp spurts of temper. His young 
wife was able ‘o give him a more cheerful outlook on life. 
She cured him of his depression by laughing at it. 
His sister lived with them after their marriage. She was 
a very capable woman, but she shared so fully her brother’s 
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gloom when things went contrary to what they wished, that 
she made him worse. The two would walk up and down the 
small garden (in Ballybrack) with drawn brows and black 
looks. 

The young wife, greatly daring, put herself in the middle 
path, imitating the brother and sister. It was a risk, but she 
won. He laughed. From that day he learned to laugh at 
troubles. His friends were agreeably surprised to find him 
so peacefully minded. 

Mrs. WILLIAM O’BRIEN, My Irish Friends 


Get away with you ! 
MY boy-friend is Irish. Do you think that explains why he 
came to see me the other night and said: “ You’re look- 
ing nice this evening. What’s the matter with you?” 
Letter in Woman (London) 


Perhaps a genius will come forward with an Irish 
spook story that will thrill the world 


Have You Time for a 
Ghost Story ? 


ALEXANDER DOHERTY 


are a hard-boiled genera- 
tion. The influence of cinema, 
radio, television, the frank 
analytical novel and other mani- 
festations of our civilisation, pene- 
trating to city and town, to village 
and lonely cottage, has imposed a 
pattern of sophistication unknown 
in any other age. This sophisti- 
cated outlook has caused a change 
of attitude towards many things 
compared with what it was, gener- 
ally speaking, in the days of our 
grandfathers and grandmothers. 

One of those things is the ghost 
story. 

Granting we have changed to- 
wards the ghost story, the question 
can be asked: Just how profoundly 
have we changed? Has the re- 
action, for instance, gone so far as 
to rob us of the thrill that so many 
used to get out of a really good 
tale of the supernatural? I sup- 
pose there would be a fairly 
general answer of no to that. But 
is the interest we can take in it 
today essentially the same as in the 
past? I doubt it. 

It seems to me there is some- 


thing slightly condescending in the 
way most of us react to the ghost 
story. We are interested, right 
enough, but I think that for most 
adults the shiver has gone out of 
the interest. And looking back to 
my childhood, to the many nights 
when I sat in trembling awe listen- 
ing, in the flickering light of a 
peat fire, to a succession of ghost 
stories, I feel that the element of 
fear must be present, at least tem- 
porarily. Otherwise the tale, 
whether heard or read, loses a 
significant part of its impact. The 
chill down one’s spine is the sure 
sign that the ghost story has regis- 
tered. 

Many of us must regret, I think, 
that we can never again experi- 
ence the sensation we knew as 
children, however hard we try to 
surrender ourselves to such stories. 
In saying this it is not to be 
thought that I am not fully aware 
that quite a number of people have 
never lost their sense of fear in 
their attitude towards the occult; 
but I feel that for the majority of 
us that it is simply not possible. 
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Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
speculate on the place the ghost 
story has come to occupy in 
modern thought. Those who, like 
myself, have been brought up in 
Ireland, know that in both North 
and South there are traditions of 
ghosts and spirits that can never 
be without some interest; the best 
of these tales will undoubtedly 
compel a hearing in the future, 
though it is to be expected that 
the horror they once inspired will 
grow weaker as time goes on. 

Looking through the world’s 
most famous books on the super- 
natural, it will be admitted that 
Ireland has some ghost stories as 
thrilling as are to be found in any 
other country. They are part of a 
rich heritage of traditions, and 
some of those of Ulster origin are 
especially noteworthy. In view of 
the wealth of material available in 
these old legends, it is strange that 
the ghost story should have figured 
so rarely in the work of Irish 
novelists. Every country having its 
stock of legends, it is difficult to 
think why it should have been left 
to a new country like America, 
with no such heritage from which 
to draw, to give international liter- 
ature its greatest writer in the art 
of the ghost story, in the person of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

Perhaps a genius will come for- 
ward one day with an Irish ghost 
story to thrill the world. There is 
a rich field to be explored, but it 
is to be feared that the writer is 
going to find it harder and harder 
to get a hearing in this nuclear age. 


Should one regret the passing of 
an interest in the ghost story? It 
is difficult to say. Looking at some 
of the horrors which science fiction 
has cooked up at its less exalted 
levels, one might be tempted to 
say that there is no point in adding 
to such fantastic nightmares by 
resuscitating the legends of a spirit 
world. But fashions in literature 
change, as in everything else, and 
there is always the possibility that 
the true age of the ghost story has 
yet to come. 

The cinema and TV can be 
depended on to cash in quickly if 
the ghost story does, in fact, ever 
achieve a new popularity. Both 
these forms of entertainment might 
be able to give such stories a 
vitality that sound radio, for all its 
power in creating atmosphere, 
never quite seemed to bring off. If 
the cinema and TV do take over 
the ghost story, it will probably be 
a result of fresh interest among the 
public at large, rather than because 
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of serious work in the field of 
psychical research. 


The proceedings of research 
organisations could, of course, be 
an influence, but it would almost 
certainly be a secondary influence. 
A =" body of literature has 

up around -the results 
aed by the investigators of the 
spirit world; yet it has made but 
little impact either on the novel or 
other forms of mass entertainment; 
and there is little reason to assume 
that it will be able to make any 
greater impact in the future. 

Remote as the chances appear 


Deftly Defined 
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for the ghost story staging a come 
back in the popular sense, it is 
unlikely ever wholly to lose its 
appeal. With the lights turned low, 
the party can be entertained for a 
time with a well-told story about 
spooks and the things that go 
bump in the night. 

Scepticism may not altogether 
prevent a fleeting sensation of fear 
if the story is put over effectively. 
But the person who tells the story 
will need to work hard to earn 
any success he gets. The sophisti- 
cation of the audience will be his 
worst enemy. 


HOME cooking: Where many a man thinks his wife is. 
Highbrow: A girl with a lot of pluck. 
Pawnshop: A loansome place. 


Psychiatrist : 


A sanity inspector. 


Critic: One who is quick on the flaw. 


Hire Purchasers: 
little down. 

Horse power: 
horses had it. 


People who feather their nests with a 


Something that was safer when only the 


Hangover: When the brew of the night meets the cold of 


the day. 


The Dark Ages: Knight time. 
Dieting: An example of sylph control. 
Undertaker: The last man to let you down. 


‘THE older a man gets, the farther he had to walk to school 


as a boy. 


Murrny: 


“Would you think it an insult if I paid you for 


the fwo rounds of drink?” 


McHugh: 
an insult.” 
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who, after giving birth, too often 


“ Ah, sure, I was always the one to swallow 
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In 1901, at the University of 
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The infectious diseases are 
under better control teday than 
ever before. But... 


Mankind 
versus 


GERMS 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 
eco He 


FECTIOUS diseases are those 

like diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, and other disorders 
which are caused by tiny living 
organisms called microbes. It is 
only within relatively recent times 
that medical science has recog- 
nised these microscopically small 
agents as sources of disease. 

Today, immunisation against 
disease has removed many of the 
dangers that once lurked behind a 
host of lethal infections. It is 
accomplished by introducing into 
the body the disease germs or their 
products in such a modified or 
“attenuated” form that though 
capable of stimulating the pro- 
duction of “ anti-bodies ”, they are 
incapable of starting active dis- 
ease. 


thus 


to infection 
depends on many things, with 


Resistance 


good nutrition, enough fluids, 
normal amounts of sleep and 
exercise, and maintenance of 
normal bOdy temperature playing 
important réles. But specific im- 
munity protecting against parti- 
cular diseases must be acquired 
by active or passive immunisation. 

Yet the germ theory of disease 
was born less than a century ago 
out of the monumental work of 
Louis Pasteur. Some doctors of 
that day resented charges that their 
hands and clothing, not to men- 
tion their beards, could convey 
bacteria and transmit fatal fevers 
from patient to patient. 

Joseph Lister (later knighted) 
was an exception. Deeply im- 
pressed by Pasteur’s work, he 
introduced antisepsis into the 
operating room in the form of 
carbolic acid to kill bacteria in the 
air and in open wounds. This won 
him a measure of ridicule, but his 
results were hard to scoff at. 
“Blood poisoning” and other 
post-operative infections, which 
“normally ” killed nearly half of 
the patients after amputation sur- 
gery, virtually disappeared from 
Lister’s wards. 

More poignant was the experi- 
ence of Ignaz Philip Semmelweis 
of Budapest, a passionately dedi- 
cated man who warned, exhorted 
and pleaded with his colleagues to 
wash their hands before examin- 
ing women in labour. Puerperal 
sepsis or “ child-bed fever” was a 
deadly threat to healthy women 
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operation of the U.S. Government 


some strains of hacteria aricinalle 
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who, after giving birth, too often 
succumbed to overwhelming in- 
fection. 

To Semmelweis, in 1847, the 
cause was not only clear but con- 
trollable: the patients were con- 
taminated by germs from the 
examining hands of physicians and 
medical students who came as 
septic bearers from other patients. 
But Semmelweis’s colleagues were 
not so far-seeing, and his prin- 
ciples of asepsis were not gener- 
ally accepted until the 1880s. 

The great lesson of “ chemicals 
that kill germs”—to be learned 
and relearned through the years 
—was that infections can be pre- 
vented if germs which cause them 
can be kept from the patients. The 
germ theory offered hope that 
entirely new ways of coping with 
infectious ailments might be found. 
Pasteur himself developed vac- 
cines for anthrax and rabies before 
the causative organisms had been 
identified. Robert Koch identified 
the anthrax bacillus in 1876, the 
tubercle bacillus in 1882, and the 
cholera vibrio two years later; and 
within a decade other men had 
identified the organisms of leprosy, 
typhoid, tetanus, diphtheria, 
gonorrhoea, brucellosis and plague. 

Actually, the first faint glim- 
merings of the antibiotic age 
appeared unnoticed around the 
turn of the century. The idea that 
the. life processes of microbes 
might produce small amounts of 
compounds which could inhibit 
other microbes—that is, antibiotics 
—arose in questing minds. 
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In 1901, at the University of 
Munich, Rudolf Emmerich and 
Oscar Loew*isolated a chemical 
substance from pseudomonas aeru- 
ginosa microbes. The substance, 
pyocyanase, was a powerful germ- 
killér, historically the world’s first 
antibiotic or disease-fighting chem- 
ical of microbial origin. 

Several hundred patients were 
given antibiotic treatment with 
pyocyanase quite successfully. But 
the material was eventually aban- 
doned. Different batches were not 
uniform; some results were disas- 
trous; purity and quality were 
hopelessly beyond control of know- 
ledge and techniques of the day. 
Indeed, the know-how and tech- 
niques of antibiotic production 
and development, as they exist to- 
day, were still exceedingly primi- 
tive when the modern antibiotic 
age opened with the first medical 
use of penicillin in 1941. 

The time span between discov- 
ery and medical use of penicillin 
was approximately thirteen years. 
That instant of genius—the lonely 
laboratory moment when Alex- 
ander Fleming noticed that a cul- 
ture dish had been contaminated 
by a penicillin mould which in- 
hibited germs around it— 
occurred in 1928. Fleming pre- 
pared a crude concentrate, noted 
that it stopped the growth of cer- 
tain germs, and published a paper 
about it—which was ignored until 
World War II presented desperate 
emergencies in military infections. 

The magic stuff was so miracul- 
ous that the British invited the co- 
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operation of the U.S. Government 
in getting it into quantity produc- 
tion. Several American pharma- 
ceutical firms mobilised their 
equipment and skills in a crash 
programme at a cost of upwards 
of $20,000,000. Penicillin was in 
mass production in 1943, ample 
time to play an important part in 
the winning of the war. 

There began an unremitting 
search for micro-organisms which 
might yield other incredible life- 
saving drugs. Streptomycin, the 
first antibiotic to show anti- 
tuberculosis activity, came in 1944. 
It was followed by antibiotics of 
the tetracycline family of broad- 
spectrum activity (attacking many 
varieties of germs rather than a 
few). 

What one observer calls “ the 
antibiotic honeymoon” was on. 
Among some physicians, there 
developed a false sense of security 
that the major infections of man- 
kind could virtually be wiped out 
by one miraculous antibiotic or 
another. To be sure, clinicians 
realised that some virulent bac- 
teria were little if it all affected 
by known antibiotics, and medical 
scientists and chemists began an 


‘unremitting search for new ones, 


a search which continues today at 
an ever-increasing pace. 
It was recognised early, too, that 


some strains of bacteria, originally 
susceptible to a certain antibiotic, 
gradually or rapidly developed an 
immunity to the drug—became, 
as doctors put it, antibiotic- 
resistant. Indeed, a strain of germs 
which had been decimated by 
streptomycin, when first caught 
by surprise, actually came to 
require streptomycin as a nutri- 
tional essential. 

Yet the sinister import of 
acquired antibiotic-resistance was 
not fully realised until compara- 
tively recent years when distress- 
ing clinical experiences in hos- 
pitals throughout the world 
focussed medical attention upon 
the growing problem of resistant 
staphylococcus infections. Fright- 
ening epidemics of infection, 
against which the commonly used 
antibiotics were as powerless as 
water, began to be reported. 

The infectious diseases are 
under better control today than at 
any previous time in history. But 
no one in the medical profession 
is under any illusion about the 
need for continued vigilance. 

Infectious germs and viruses 
have shown a remarkable ability 
to breed strains resistant to the 
new chemical antibiotics. The 
watchword today is to use effec- 
tive antibiotics sparingly and 
carefully. 


NOTICE seen on a florist’s van: “Drive carefully or the 
next load may be for you.” 


FIRE insurance was never meant to cover old flames, 


“ Charming, considerate and kind” ts the writer’s 
verdict on the Americans she met 


NEW YORK IS FULL 
OF CHARACTERS 


STELLA GODDARD 


IFE in New York at first 

appalled us, then aroused our 
curiosity. We came up for air in 
about a year’s time, came home and 
then couldn’t wait to get back 
again. During the year and a half 
of our second visit our mystifica- 
tion turned to enchantment and 
our scepticism developed into 
faith. 

With various other bric-a-brac, 
I first took to the U.S.A. a size- 
able burden of ballast, I hope 
not too visibly labelled “ precon- 
ceived ”. 

Firstly there was the one about 
“the North American stems 
largely from Anglo-Saxon stock 
and is united by common bonds of 
language, creed and custom with 
his British cousins ”. That one was 
destined to receive an uncommon 
jolt. 

Earnest friends advised us of the 
corrupting influence of American 
television, and in the same breath 
gravely warned us that our chil- 
dren’s education would suffer 
because in American schools edu- 
cation was purely incidental to 


“ dating ”, civics and Proms. 

There were various other voices 
that muttered gloomy prophecies 
and by the time we sailed, 
although we still looked forward 
to our assignment, we left rather 
in the spirit of those early atices- 
tors. New York that January day 
when we arrived was cold, cold, 
cold! Icicles formed on our four 
noses as we pointed them from the 
pilot boat—to the Statue of 
Liberty—and then to the fabulous 
Skyline. 

The deserted streets across town 
were canyons of silence that Sun- 
day morning, and we asked our 
driver about the steam which 
spumed up out of the manholes. 
He must have enjoyed later telling 
his cronies about the “ green- 
horns” of the morning. 

“Well, ma’am,” he says, “ it’s 
like this hereabouts, when it starts 
in to snow, why it jest keeps right 
on snowing, so we keep this steam 
below ground all ready and waiting 
for the first fall; then the sanita- 
tion department turns it full on 
and that old snow jest never gets 
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a chance to lay—it melts right 
there in front of your eyes.” 

A week or so later when the 
skies had opened and as I stepped 
high from one snowdrift to 
another in my too-low boots, 
squeezing between the snow-buried 
cars that lined both sides of every 
street I kept a weather-eye open 
for that first cabby. 

New York is full of characters, 
from the elevator man to the guy 
in the corner delicatessen. If the 
total force of sheer undiluted 
exuberance, personality, express- 
iveness, call it what you will, could 
be harnessed I’m quite sure it 
could lift every building in Man- 
hattan out by the roots and sus- 
pend the whole thing at cloud- 
level for an indefinite period of 
time. 

There’s an exhilaration in the 
air that makes you step out on 
your toes, keeps your eyes wide 
open and has your mind working 
at full tilt all the livelong day. 
They seem to talk very fast at 
first, our American “cousins”. 
Then you begin to realise that it’s 
not so much the speed of speech 
as the speed of thought. 

To my eyes, unaccustomed to 
luxury on such a scale, Fifth 
Avenue was some sort of seventh 
wonder of the world. Here were 
the fruits of capitalism displayed 
dazzlingly before the eyes in win- 
dow after window, mile after mile. 

Silver from Denmark, crystal 
from Sweden, china from Bavaria, 
glass from Czechoslovakia, linen 
from Ireland, rugs from Iran, 
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Durnins meet practically all 
the Irish who pass through 
Washington, where Brian is 
first secretary at the Irish Em- 
bassy. St. Patrick’s Day is, of 
course, the festival to end all, 
with drinks, ice cream, flowers, 
clothes and anything you care 
to mention dyed green. 

Ita (Mrs. Durnin) hasn't time 
to be lonely, and her past train- 
ing fits her to meet all manner 
of people on all levels. 

“Americans are the soul of 
friendliness and generosity,” she 
said. “When you move into 
a new neighbourhood you are 
inundated with invitations. Most 
of your neighbours will call to 
welcome you with a gift of a 
home-baked cake or a bunch 
of flowers.” 

BRID MAHON in 
“ Sunday Press.” 
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marble from Norway, clothes from 
Paris, London and Rome, choco- 
lates from Kunzles, flowers from 
Florida, shorts from Bermuda, 
cashmeres, furs, Scottish salmon, 
chandeliers, cameras from Japan, 
samovars, books, paintings, prints, 
silk dressing gowns, lingerie, quiet 
dim bars, bright clean counter 
tops—chocolate ice cream sodas! 
Looking up, to see that the 
woman shopping next to you in the 
German sausage shop on 89th 
Street is Marlene Dietrich. Hav- 
ing an excited daughter burst in to 
tell you that she sat right behind 
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Ingrid Bergman who never laughed 
once at Gigi. 

The U.N. and the privilege of 
protocol passes to sit in on the 
Suez debates, the Cyprus debates. 
Getting gradually to recognise the 
faces around the semi-circular 
table where the fate of the world 
is being discussed if not decided. 

One would have to be compla- 
cent indeed, not to be invigorated 
by the daily encounters with 
Americans from all walks of life. 
As in any metropolis, extremes 
stand cheek by jowl; the penthouse 
on Park Avenue overlooks the 
tenements of the East side. 

You’ve got to know the score in 
New York, and I think that’s what 
people mean when they talk about 
the pace of life out there. It’s not 
that you actually rush about any 
more than in Belfast. It’s mor: 
an attitude of mind. 

Contrasting acutely with the 
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careless manners of “ John Doe” 
in public are his manners in 
private. The Americans we met 
were unfailingly charming, consid- 
erate and kind to us as strangers. 

They regard their children as 
by far their most valuable posses- 
sions. Added to the normal 
parental love and interest is the 
national awareness that the future 
of their country lies in the hands 
of their children. 

They really and truly worship 
and respect their children, and the 
latter, responding to early inclu 
sion in the grown-ups’ world, are, 
at an early age, responsible in 
matters of money, society and 
school assignments. 

There’s a very special relation- 
ship between the members of a 
family, an interdependence, partly 
due to the clearer acceptance of 
each child as a separate and dis- 
tinct person. 


pi 
Ever Eat Cremated Cow ? 


JEVER wondered what the waiter says when he disappears 
into the kitchen with your order? Here is what the 


American waiter says: 


“ Draw one ”—meaning a cup of coffee. 

“Shoot one ”—a bottle of soft drink. 

“ Cremate one ”—a hamburger well done. 

“ Cremated cow ”—a steak well done. 

“ Cow still breathing ”—an underdone steak. 

“ Shipwrecked two ”—scrambled eggs. 

“Hold the odour”—hamburger without onions. 


| F at first you don’t succeed, try, try, again. Then quit—there 
is no point in making a darn fool of yourself. 
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This famous man of letters fought on the side of 
the British 


My Easter Week 


Adventure 


LORD DUNSANY 


HE Dublin Rebellion broke 

out while I was at Dunsany, 
County Meath, on leave from the 
3rd Battalion of the Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, at Londonderry, where I 
was commanding a company. I 
think that forty-eight hours was 
all the leave that was permitted in 
those days, but I think that, by 
making good use of a Sunday, my 
Commanding Officer had allowed 
me to stretch it to a full three 
days. Lindsay, back from Gallipoli, 
was staying with us for those three 
days, and also Brigadier General 
Hammond. 

On Tuesday morning, when we 
came down to breakfast, General 
Hammond had disappeared. Then 
we heard that an armoured car 
had come for him and taken him 
back to The Curragh, and he had 
gone without any word that would 
have curtailed the brief leave of 
Lindsay and me. Then rumours 
began to arrive. Then our gover- 
ness, who was leaving, as our son 
was going to school, came back 


from the station because no trains 
were running. Had armed rebel- 
lion broken out and ought Lindsay 
and I go at once to G.H.Q,, 
Dublin, or were the rumours only 
talk? 

We had no certain news, but the 
rumours were growing worse. And 
then I suddenly remembered that 
once before a fear of being ridicul- 
ous had made me delay some 
seconds, and a man’s life was lost. 
I had hesitated too long before 
going to the help of a man in the 
Serpentine who had had a per- 
fectly good hold of the side of a 
boat, and who might be able to 
swim better than me; and I had 
decided not to let that particular 
feeling handicap me again. So 
Lindsay and I started off in my 
car. 

On the way we passed a battery 
of artillery on their way into 
Dublin. At G.H.Q., where we 
arrived without any difficulty, I 
offered my services, and the staff 
officer to whom I spoke seemed at 
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irst to have no job to give me, 
when a curious inspiration seemed 
to come to him, and he said: 
“Go to the help of Major Carter 
ut Amiens Street, and put yourself 
ander his orders.” So I started off 
along the quays, and Lindsay, who 
had received no orders, neverthe- 
less came with me. I had not been 
told which way to go, and I did 
not know that, if I went by the 
shortest route, there was an army 
in the way. So we took the shortest 
route, 

The particular part of the army 
that we met was drawn up across 
the road behind a row of barrels, 
about 100 yards on our side of 
the Four Courts. They stood up 
from behind the barrels with their 
rifles already at their shoulders, 
with the bayonets fixed and the 
scabbards still on the bayonets, 
and as soon as they were standing 
they began to fire. We had stopped 
the car and were forty yards away, 
and they were standing shoulder to 
shoulder all the way across the 
broad street. 

Though Dublin must have been 
echoing to those volleys, to us they 
were firing in complete silence, for 
the crash of bullets going through 
the air drowns all other sounds 
when they are close enough. We 
saw the men’s shoulders jerked 
back by the recoil of their rifles, 
but heard no sound from them 
except the tinkling of their empty 
cartridges as they fell in the road. 
I got out and lay down in the road, 
and many bullets went by me 
before I was hit. My chauffeur, 
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Frederick Cudlipp, was shot at the 
wheel, but not fatally. 

When the volleys went on I saw 
that there was no use in staying 
there lying down in front of them 
at forty yards, so I went across the 
road to a doorway where I thought 
I could get cover. There was no 
cover when I got there, but it was 
lucky I moved, for they all concen- 
trated on me, presumably neglect- 
ing to aim in front, and it gave 
Lindsay an opportunity to dodge 
round to the other side of the car. 
I looked for that doorway after- 
wards, a black door at the top of a 
flight of steps, but could not find 
it. 

The reason that those steps, so 
clear in my memory, had dis- 
appeared from the street was that 
only one doorstep and the kerb 
existed, and I must have been 
rather weak from loss of blood, so 
that the kerb and the doorstep 
seemed steeper than they were. If 
I got cover there from their right- 
hand man I certainly had none 
from the rest of the line, but at 
that moment one of them came 
forward and took me prisoner. 

The man who took me prisoner, 
looking at the hole in my face 
made by one of the bullets, a rico- 
chet, made a remark that people 
often consider funny, but it was 
quite simply said and sincerely 
meant: he said, “I am sorry.” He 
led me back to the rest. 

The bleeding from my wound 
was not at all excessive, but 
showed up a good deal, being in 
the face. To my great delight, I 


“ Sorry, darling, but they don’t teach us how to 
get them off until the next lesson.” 


Dublin Opinion 


now found that Lindsay was still 
alive, which I had hardly thought 
could be possible. My motor was 
riddled with bullets, but Lindsay 
had dodged about behind it so 
neatly that he was actually un- 
wounded. Of course he began to 
take charge of the situation: he 
always did. 

The first thing he did was to 
look carefully at the back of my 
head, in order, as he explained to 
me, to see that there was no mud 
in my hair, for I was by now lying 
down. When he found there was 
no exit-wound in the back of my 
head, he brightened up. 

I tried to explain to him that | 
was not dying, as they said, but did 
not wish to say so in words, as the 
interest they took in my wound 


had given rise to hopes, which 
were well justified, that I might 
receive generous treatment. So I 
winked my right eye at him, but, 
as my left eye had become an 
ordinary black eye and was now 
closed, the closing of my right one 
only gave a moribund appearance, 
instead of conveying what I had 
intended. The ricochet was in the 
wall of the antrum, and after a 
while Lindsay saw a jagged bit of 
nickel or lead quite near the sur- 
face, which he pulled out. This 
operation of Lindsay was quite 
painless, because the nerve had 
been cut. 

Our revolvers were taken from 
us and I was brought into a house 
through the door, and carried on 
a stretcher through a few more 


houses, by holes that had been 
made in the walls. The volley that 
had been meant for Lindsay, my 
chauffeur and me, had stirred up 
the soldiers at the other end of the 
street, and the rumour of an im- 
pending attack for a while troubled 
the Four Courts. 

When this rumour died down 
my chauffeur was allowed to go 
freely to a hospital, and I was sent, 
with a generosity for which I shall 
always be grateful, to the hospital 
in Jervis Street. There I was in- 
terested in discovering my status, 
for I was behind the enemy’s lines; 
but from the sympathy and kind- 
ness all about me I soon dis- 
covered that I was practically a 
free man, and that the primary 
interest of everyone in that hos- 
pital, at any rate on the ground- 
floor, was humanity and healing. 

To them also I shall always be 
grateful and, so far as it is possible 
for anyone in the temporal world 
to know a nun, I have never lost 
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touch with the dear lady who 
nursed me. 

This was Sister M. Basil, and, 
like the white hunter in Africa, 
she said to me one of those phrases 
that remain in one’s memory 
always. For Jervis Street was in 
the thick of the fighting, being 
actually captured in the course of 
that week, and the bullets were 
streaming past the windows all 
day, till the window-sills were 
shiny with bits of nickel, and the 
street all red below with bricks 
that machine-guns had chipped out 
of the wall. 

I was getting weary of these 
bullets one morning and Sister 
Basil saw my weariness, for she 
looked out of the window where 
they were cracking by, and said of 
them: “The nasty little things.” 

This lofty disdain would have 
been appropriate to flies that were 
teasing a patient, but I had not 
before heard man or woman speak 
quite in that way of bullets. 


Nuff Said 


‘THERE was an Irishman who went down one day to the 
bottom of his garden where he saw a very delicate little 


fairy 


“ 


“ Nuff,” said the fairy. 


at’s your name?” said the Irishman. 


“Nuff? That’s a funny name,” said the Irishman. 
“Oh! I don’t know,” said the fairy. “ Everyone knows 


Fairynuff.” 


"THE best thing to do behind a person’s back is to pat it. 


T. R. HENRY 
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This TV Tycoon ) 


has the 
Midas ‘Touch 


ORN IN WATERFORD IN _ 1899, 

Charles Orr Stanley was edu- 
cated in Cork, and qualified as a 
civil and electrical engineer. He 
joined the Royal Flying Corps in 
World War I, and after it began 
work as an account executive in an 
advertising agency, the future for 
engineers not seeming sufficiently 
attractive. Nine months later he 
borrowed {£17 and started Arks 
Publicity. 

Among his clients were Mullards, 
later to be taken over by the 
Philips giant, and W. G. Pye, a 
Cambridge firm making radio 
receivers and instruments, When 
Pye said he was ready to sell for 
£60,000 Mr. Stanley approached 
Philips and asked them for that sum 
plus £5,000 commission. When they 
jibbed at the commission he decided 
to buy the firm himself. 

The manner of his take-over 
typifies Stanley’s sense of adventure 
and initiative. Keeping the final 
talk with Mr. Pye going till after 
bank closing hours, he then handed 
over his cheque. At opening time 
the following morning Stanley was 
waiting on the Bank doorstep, com- 
plete with one of the first-ever 
portable radios, to persuade the 
somewhat dubious manager to 


honour the cheque. His logical per- 
suasiveness carried the day, and he 
took control of the company. 

Today the £32,000,000 Pye radio 
and TV group is a leader in many 
fields, Nevertheless, C.O.S. (as he 
is widely known) is in no way con- 
tent to rest on his laurels. Early last 
year he achieved a take-over of the 
Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany—Temco—in face of intense 
opposition. Now he heads the new 
group formed by the merger of 
Pye and E. K. Cole, of which 75 
per cent. is owned by Pye. 

A son of farming folk, Stanley 
still farms himself and he is a keen 
fisherman and yachtsman. He is a 
member of the Royal Cork and 
Royal Thames Yacht Clubs. 

Investors Chronicle 


(London) 


Hencouraging Words ? 
TILL GOING STRONG: MELBOURNE’S 
Cork-born Archbishop, Most 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Mannix. Now 
aged ninety-five, he is the world’s 
oldest active Catholic prelate. And 
his sense of humour has waxed with 
the years. 
Take for example his famous visit 
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to the Little Sisters of the Poor in 
Melbourne. He asked the Superior 
if anything of note had happened 
since his last visit. 

“Nothing at all, your Grace,” 
she answered. “Except that the 
Carmelite nuns got a gift of several 
hens. And for as long as they had 
them, they never laid a single egg. 
Then they decided to send the 
birds over to us and—would you 
believe it, your Grace?—they have 
been laying regularly ever since, 
We've had a plentiful supply of 
eggs.” 

“Ah,” commented Archbishop 
Mannix, “a sure sign that those 
hens were destined for the active 
rather than the contemplative life.” 

L1AM RyrorDAN in Irish Catholic 


Beatniks Do Nothing 

| LIFTED THE LATCH OF THE COTTAGE 
door and stepped in. In the 

corner, working by the light of an 

oil lamp and the glow of a turf fire, 

sat Anne Davey. 

Her home, half a mile away, is 
the house adjoining the Border 
Bar, just over the boundary in 
Louth, run by her father, former 
international footballer Hugh 
Davey. 

I talked to Anne, a third-year 
student at Belfast College of Art, 
about her work. “ In fact,” she said, 
“T really intended to take up paint- 
ing, and I still do some. But I heard 
a lecture on sculpture and I knew 
then that that was what I wanted 
to do. 

“I’m afraid some people have 
the wrong impression about art. 
Their attitude seems to be ‘ You 
don’t know what work is.’ I often 
wish in a way I was doing some- 


thing constructive like medicine. 
But then we really are doing some- 
thing—giving pleasure to people.” 

Meeting Anne, with her tight 
jeans, loose sweater and unusual 
hair style, you might easily bracket 
her with the beatnik class. But Anne 
herself insists she isn’t. 

“To begin with,” she says, 
“beatniks do nothing. They don’t 
think. I do. I just want to live 
quietly and be happy at my work. 
I’m not interested in money or 
clothes.” 

CHICHESTER in Belfast Telegraph 


London Critic’s Tribute 
‘THE FIRST THING THAT DAWNED ON 

us as we saw Miss Siobhan 
McKenna behind the counter of 
Michael James’s public-house on 
the wild coast of Mayo [in the 
London production of The Play- 
boy of the Western World] was 
that she was making sounds of 
haunting beauty; the second that 
we could hardly understand a word 
she was saying. 

This incomprehension, however, 
soon passed sufficiently for us to 
follow what was happening. Miss 
McKenna properly throughout the 
evening made no concessions. She 
had determined to show us that 
human speech is not bounded by 
the restrictions of English phon- 
etics: and show us she did. 

Throughout the entire evening 
this astonishing flow of beauty, 
romantic and melancholy —as the 
shadow of a far-off mountain, 
strange as the taste of nectar, went 
on and as our ears became accus- 
tomed to it, as our sluggish spirits 
rose and responded to the chal- 
lenge, we realised that a whole new 
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world of ravishing speech was being 
opened to us. 
Haro_D Hopson in the Sunday 
Times 


Three Suits a Day 

ICHAEL GILHOOLEY, OF DERREEN, 

Mohill, is claimed to be the 
oldest hand tailor in the country, 
and the fastest. Now in his seven- 
ties, he can claim that he is a self- 
taught tailor. Indeed, it is his boast 
tha: he never served his time to 
tailoring. Tailoring “came natural ” 
to him. 

Michael can make three suits of 
clothes in an eight-hour day. He 
sews all his work by hand. With all 
the changes in our times, he is 
holding his own, and is on equal 
terms with the latest tailoring 
fashions. 

In his younger days he travelled 
the length and breadth of the 
country taking “measures” and 
making clothes. He won admiration 
for his cutting, his eye for measure- 
ment, and his mastership of the 
needle and thread. 

In those days, he was known as 
the “ Travelling Tailor Man”. He 
was also known as a teller of the 
old tales and a singer of folk songs. 

TATLER in the Irish Independent 


“ Pronounced ” Success 
“MILK IS A FINE, PLEASANT 

drink,” the voice on the record 
said. To be exact, the voice said it 
in the best and richest of Conne- 
mara Irish. 

It went on: “A good mouthful 
of buttermilk is better than a bottle 
of whiskey, You say that a drop of 
the hard stuff is more fiery and 
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THOSE REGAL KELLYS 


T last Princess Grace of 

Monaco is in a position to 
prove to her in-laws something 
she must have been impressing 
on them for years: the Kellys 
were kings of Ireland for cen- 
turies. 

Not content with one reliable 
work of reference to drive this 
home, the princess (née Grace 
Kelly) has bought a whole 
library of 660 books from 
Count Gerald O'Kelly de 
Gallagh, Irish chargé-d’affaires 
in Lisbon. 

PAUL TANFIELD in the 
“ Daily Mail.” 


DODO Room ®@ 


stronger. I would say, whatever 
you would say, that the milk of that 
speckled cow outside is better than 
any spirits. There are people who 
would drink a barrel of buttermilk. 
You would see them in the milk- 
bars of Dublin.” 

Now that could be a passage 
from a temperance sermon. It isn’t. 
It’s a translation of the first pass- 
age of a most entertaining and in- 
structive record in Irish. And it’s 
designed not to dispraise whiskey or 
to praise buttermilk, but to teach 
us, young and old, how to pro- 
nounce the consonants of our 
native language. 

And one of the two voices on the 
record was (and is) the voice of the 
Master, none other than Mairtin 
© Cadhain, Mairtin, that burly and 
vital man from Spiddal, has written, 
among other things, Cre na Cille, 
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the most notable novel in modern 
Irish. 

For this record he has written a 
script that catches the interest, gets 
you amused, sets you laughing and, 
before you know you’re at school, 
you find yourself learning. 

Patrick LAGAN in the Irish Press 


Parliament of Families 
WOULDN’T GO SO FAR AS TO SAY 
that Mr. Terence Boyd, of 

Downshire Road, Holywood, Co. 

Down, is a revolutionary. But as a 

reformer he doesn’t stop at want- 

ing to launch a new party! A copy 
of Mr. Boyd’s manifesto has been 
circulated to leaders of the Presby- 
terian Church—and a great many 

others, With how much effect I 

will not venture to say. 


Dreamers Awake 


For instance, Mr. Boyd, a thirty- 
eight-year-old member of the staff 
of a Belfast feeding stuffs mill, 
would have twenty-four elders sit- 
ting in Parliament to represent the 
moral law, but not to vote. 

Another idea is that after each 
constituency has elected a male 
M.P. the successful party in each 
case will also appoint a woman. All 
the women would then sit in 
opposition. 

“ My party would be named the 
Christian Commonwealth Party, 
and the constitution of the House 
of Commons would be based on the 
family as the unit of society.” 

With the possibility of husbands 
and wives facing each other across 
the floor, I see what he means. 


Weekly Telegraph 


YOUNG woman dreamed she was going along a quiet 

country boreen which led up to a little wooded hill. When 
she came to the top she found a marvellous little house 
situated in a beautiful garden. She knocked at the door and 
it was opened by an old, old man with a long beard. 

She was just going to speak to him when she woke up. 
For three nights running she had this same dream, always 
waking up when she started to speak to the old man. 

A week later she was walking in the country with some 
friends when suddenly leading off the main road she saw the 
boreen of her dreams. Her heart beating wildly she left the 
party and followed the lane to the top of a hill, on which 
she saw her dream cottage. She knocked at the door and the 


old man opened it. 


She asked: “‘ Is this house for sale?” 
“Tt is,” he replied, “ but I would not advise you to buy 


it; it is haunted.” 


“ Haunted,” she gasped. “ For heaven’s sake by whom?” 
“ By you,” the old man said, softly closing the door. 


SCIENCE is always wrong. It never solves a problem without 


creating ten more, 


BERNARD SHAW 


Who ever heard a baby give 
a good description of a burglar? 


CANDY FROM A KID 


PATRICK FAHY 


URGLARY, Joe maintained, 
was a trade much the same 
as any other. If a man understood 
his trade and gave it proper atten- 
tion, he would get on at it. If he 
didn’t, if he neglected his work or 
skimped the details he would get 
the sack. Or, if he was a burglar, 
he would be caught. No burglar 
who had ever seen the inside of a 
prison, Joe declared, was com- 
petent at his trade. 

Joe Harrison—usually known as 
Careful Joe—was a very good 
tradesman. When Sergeant Ander- 
son stopped at his table on his 
not infrequent visits to the Club, 
Joe greeted him with eyes as wide 
and as innocent as he could make 
them in the smoky atmosphere, 
and declared virtuously that he 
knew nothing about Mrs. Glander- 
well’s bracelet or Messrs. Blank & 
Blank’s open safe or whatever it 
was that brought the Sergeant 
around this time. And the conver- 
sation would always end with the 
same words: 

“Some day, Joe,” the Sergeant 
would promise grimly, “some 
day!” 

Joe Harrison didn’t laugh at the 


Sergeant’s words; he was a care- 
ful man and didn’t believe in 
chancing his arm. But he felt a 
sense of wonder that the Sergeant 
could believe that he would ever 
make a mistake. Joe prided himself 
on his ability; he saw no reason 
why he should ever be caught nap- 
ping. 

Take this latest job, for instance. 
Less than half an hour ago he had 
learned of what should prove the 
softest job of his career and one of 
the most rewarding. It would be 
like taking candy from a child. The 
information had cost him a cool 
fifty, but it was money well spent. 
A shop-owner in a small town less 
than twenty miles from the city 
had the habit of not only bringing 
home the day’s takings, but his 
stock as well. The man was a 
jeweller and, the whispering voice 
informed him, his stock was worth 
five to ten thousand. And he kept 
it in a safe that could be opened 
with a tin-opener! 

Joe knew a few eager young lads 
in the trade who would have been 
on the job five minutes after they 
got the information—that was why 
many ended in jail. Not him! 


He went about it in his usual 
methodical way. An _ innocent 
enquiry here, a seemingly irrele- 
vant question there, various fivers 
and tenners transferred judiciously 
to trustworthy pockets. There was 
nothing mean about Joe when he 
was on a job; he had learned that 
money kept a tongue still that 
might otherwise be inclined to 
wag. 

By Thursday night he was 
ready. He drove the car—hired 
from a trusted source—to the out- 
skirts of the town and, though he 
had never been there before, went 
straight to his destination. Pulling 
on thin rubber gloves, he jemmied 
open the window and stepped 
noiselessly inside. There was no 
need, really, to be quiet, it was 
just his professional instinct. 

He knew that the jeweller and 
his wife went to the local cinema 
every Thursday and that there was 
nobody in the house except their 
young son and the baby-sitter. He 
wasn’t at all worried about the 
son—nobody had ever yet heard 
an eight months old baby give a 
good description of a burglar to 
the Guards. As for the baby-sitter 
—he knew she was at the front 
gate, continuing her somewhat 
acrimonious romance with the 
butcher’s nephew, and that she 
would be there for precisely three- 
quarters of an hour unless the baby 
woke. You see, as Joe would have 
told you, he was a master of his 
craft and didn’t neglect the 
slightest detail. 

He went through the house as 
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though he had lived in it. The 
safe was in the sitting room behind 
a picture of the Stag at Bay, 
which Joe removed in his usual 
noiseless fashion. The next instant 
he stood paralysed as a piercing 
wail split the quietness of the 
night. 

The pram was in a shadowed 
corner of the room and it was 
being agitated violently. For a 
moment Joe was slightly annoyed 
with himself. He had assumed 
that the baby would be in its cot 
in a lefthand front bedroom. That 
was very nearly a mistake; it was 
not worthy of him; he should have 
checked on it. 

It wasn’t beyond repair, of 
course. He had regarded it as a 
remote eventuality, so had come 
prepared. Before the baby could 
resume operations a lean face 
grinned at him ingratiatingly and 
a large, sticky lollipop was held 
out to him in a_ rubber-gloved 
hand. With a contented gurgle the 
offering was gripped in chubby 
fingers and silence reigned again. 
Joe didn’t make the mistake of 
tiptoeing away; he knew that eight- 
month-olds resented such perfunc- 
tory treatment. He knew, too, that 
the baby-sitter would not come 
just because the baby cried once; 
she would listen and when he 
didn’t cry again she would resume 
her verbal sparring match. 

He stayed by the pram a 
minute, playing with the baby 
until the enormous blue eyes 
closed, with the lollie and two 
sticky fingers in his mouth. Then 
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he slipped across to the safe and 
five minutes later was out of the 
house. He could hear the baby- 
sitter giggling at the front gate as 
he softly closed the window. 

It was a neat little job, he told 
himself with professional satisfac- 
tion as he drove back to the city. 

Next evening Sergeant Anderson 
stopped at his table. 

“Where were you last night, 
Joe?” 

He put the question without 
hope. There wasn’t much chance 
of catching Joe for this one. 

“Last night? Why, I was play- 
ing cards with friends.” 

The Sergeant nodded. Joe had 
been playing cards with the same 
friends the night Mrs. Glander- 
well’s bracelet was stolen, too. 

“You sure you weren’t in 
Dalkey last night?” 

“ Dalkey? I’ve never been in the 
place in my life!” 

“You weren’t in a certain Mr. 
Masterson’s house there last 


Point of No Return 


night?” the Sergeant persisted. 

“T tell you I was never in 
Dalkey in my life! Who is this 
Masterson anyway? What’s he got 
to do with me?” 

Anderson grinned wryly. Joe 
must be really confident about this 
job. It wasn’t often he was so 
theatrical in his replies. 

“Somebody gave his baby a 
lollipop last night—and relieved 
him of eight thousand pounds’ 
worth of jewels.” 

Joe threw his arms wide in a 
gesture of innocence. “ Why ask 
me, Sergeant? I’ve never been in 
trouble.” 

The Sergeant’s eyes were fixed 
in fascination on the sleeve of his 
coat. 

“Why, Joe,” he said softly, 
“ somebody has been at your coat. 
Somebody with sticky fingers— 
maybe from eating lollipops. And, 
sure enough, they were sticky 
fingers, Joe. The fingerprints are 
still plain to be seen!” 


AN Antrim farmer noted for his reticence was visited one 
day by a saleswoman, who enquired if his wife was at 


home. 


“‘ She’s not home,” the farmer said. 
“Do you mind if I wait?” she asked. 


“Have a chair.” 


After a long wait the woman asked: “ Where is your 


“ 
37? 


wife? 


“She went out to the graveyard.” 

“How long do you think she’ll be gone?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said the farmer deliberately, “ but 
she’s been out there eleven years now.” 


FAILURE is the path of least persistence. 


been bettered to 


The ink used by Shakespeare has not 


the present day! 


The Inside Story of Ink 


DAVID GUNSTON 


RITING with ink stemmed 

from brush-writing, but re- 
quired a freer-flowing, quicker 
drying liquid than the crude paint 
used. The first true ink appeared 
between 2,500 and 3,000 years 
ago, and was used by the early 
Egyptians and Chinese. The for- 
mer ground down soot or 
coloured minerals and mixed 
them with water and gum, but 
this tended to be blotchy and 
unreliable. 

It was the Chinese who first pro- 
duced chemical ink. They burnt 
tung oil in a small retort, allowing 
a deposit of the finest pulverised 
carbon from the flame to form 
at the end of a long tube. This 
good quality pigment was then 
mixed with gum, moulded into 
sticks and allowed to dry. When 
required for use, a stick was 
broken up and mixed with a little 
water to make excellent ink. Both 
this principle and this pigment 
remain the basis of “ Indian” or 
“ Chinese” ink used by artists 
and draughtsmen. 

Inks of this kind remained in 
general use up to the 11th cen- 


Condensed from the 


tury A.D., when they gave way 
to the more durable iron-gall ink. 
There is some evidence that the 
Romans knew how to make ink of 
this second kind by mixing iron 
with tannin, and they are also 
thought to have used sepia, the 
brownish dye extracted from the 
cuttlefish. But all the Roman writ- 
ings that have survived were 
made with the same ink used 
earlier by the Egyptians and 
Chinese. 

No one knows who invented 
iron-gall ink, but it was first de- 
scribed by an 11th century monk 
named Theophilus. It was made 
by mixing oak-galls, which con- 
tain tannin, with the iron salt 
nowadays known as ferrous sul- 
phate but formerly called green 
vitriol. 

Hot water was used to extract 
the maximum tannin from the 
oak-galls. This produced an ink 
which is brownish in colour and 
which is very pale when first 
applied to the paper. When dry, 
however, the ink turns darker, 
provided it is exposed to light 
and air. 


Redemptorist Record 


A BOOK published in the United States bears what is claimed 
to be the world’s longest title. 


The book is How to Write Ten Best-Sellers in Your 
Spare Time and Become the First Author on Your Block, 
Unless There is Already One Living on Your Block, in which 
case you will become the Second Author on Your Block, and 


that’s Okay, Too. 
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Iron-gall ink, which has tre- 
mendous durability, was first 
used chiefly by medieval monks 
who passed round their own 
private recipes among them- 
selves. Writing with ink was still 
a skilled art, but the split quill 
pen, which was invented soon 
after, made it somewhat easier. 
Yet not until the 14th century 
did this ink come into general 
use. 

By the 16th century, with a 
growing knowledge of chemistry, 
good ink was common and better 
pens appeared. Thus, _ the 
mechanics of writing were greatly 
simplified, and the free-running 
“ scrivener’s hand” became usual 
with all educated persons. 

Strangely enough, however, the 
basic ingredients of ink remained 
unchanged for nearly 700 years 
after iron-gall ink was first dis- 
covered. People of the late 18th 
century used the same kind of 
ink as their ancestors in the 
Middle Ages. The work of 
William Ireland, the notorious 
Shakespeare forger, was made 
much easier by the fact that both 
his pens and ink were of pre- 
cisely the same kind as Shakes- 
peare himself had used over two 
centuries earlier. 

The next improvement in ink 


was first tried in 1770, when 
Eisler experimented with adding 
blue indigo dye to iron-gall ink. 
This gave it a better body colour 
when first applied to the paper, 
and with the discovery in the 
middle of the r9th century of the 
chemical aniline dyes, these were 
used with greater success. We 
now had the familiar blue-black 
ink, still widely used. The dyes 
improved the appearance of the 
writing, but the iron-gall base 
gradually turned the colour 
darker and ensured its per- 
manence. 

From the improved aniline 
blue-black inks of the past 100 
years have developed a number 
of other, more colourful inks 
made of aniline dyes only, 
without the iron-gall base. These 
write well, but have no _per- 
manence whatever: many are in- 
deed washable. So for important 
documents and manuscripts they 
are useless. Indeed, for sheer 
permanence, a good quality blue- 
black, iron-gall ink (still made 
from ferrous sulphate and the 
special galls from Asia Minor 
oak-trees) cannot so far be 
bettered. 

Of course, many other im- 
provements in ink manufacture 
have been made in recent times. 
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Where a vivid-coloured yet com- 
pletely washable ink is required 
(as in personal correspondence, 
for school-children, etc.) the 
aniline dye-based inks, containing 
a little glycerine, are excellent but 
they remain more truly water 
dyes than true ink. 

It is difficult to make quick- 
drying inks really impervious to 
the action of light, air and age 
without resorting to the well- 
tried iron-gall formula. Cheap 
inks, of whatever type, cannot be 
expected to give such lasting 
results as a quality ink, based on 
centuries of tradition in its manu- 
facture. On the other hand, every- 
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ments should be signed with a 
washable, or less durable, ink. 
The minds of today’s ink- 
makers are turned chiefly towards 
ball-point ink, how to improve it 
and make it more durable. Since 
they originally trace only a very 
thin line, inks for ball-point pens 
must contain a higher proportion 
of dye than fountain-pen inks, 
and this is usually an aniline dye 
dissolved in a form of oil (some- 
times castor oil) with a propor- 
tion of synthetic resin. This mix- 
ture makes a fairly sticky, non- 
drying varnish type of ink that 
dries quickly on the paper by 
evaporation. Yet to date it has been 


day life seldom calls for writing unable to compete with the 
that will have to last for hundreds medieval mixture of iron and 
of years, though no legal docu- oak-apples. 
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Shaggy Brush Story 


MAN got a job as a road sweeper in the Dublin Corpor- 


ation and the foreman said: 


“All you have to do is to 


keep on sweeping in the gutter, keep plodding on and you’re 


right.” 


That evening all the other road sweepers turned up at the 
depét—but there was no sign of the new hand. Two days 
later a telegram from him read: “‘ Send a new brush—arrived 


in Drogheda.” 


AT thirty-five man looks in the mirror and counts the grey 
hairs. At forty-five he looks in the mirror and counts the 


hairs. 


[7 is only the vainest of authors who insists on the actor 
being nothing more than an interpreter. 


“You didn’t play the character I wrote,” 


said Sean 


O’Casey to F. J. McCormick when the curtain fell on the 
first night of The Gunman, “but you created a far finer 
one.” 


GABRIEL FALLON 
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The Story Behind a Famous Song 


There was Lightning in My 
Blood, My Dark Rosaleen 


SEAMUS G. O’KELLY 


M* Dark Rosaleen was origin- 
ally written in Irish by the 
bard of the O’Donnell Clan, in 
praise of the love which Red Hugh 
O’Donnell bore to his country. It 
was translated into English by 
James Clarence Mangan, greatest 
of the Young Ireland poets. 

James Clarence Mangan was 
born in Dublin in 1803. As a 
schoolboy he showed an aptitude 
for languages and acquired a fluent 
knowledge of Spanish, French, 
Latin, Italian and German. He also 
had a very good knowledge of 
Irish. 

His first job was in a scrivener’s 
office, where he worked for very 
low wages. Afterwards he worked 
for a period at the Ordnance Sur- 
vey Office where the wages were 
slightly better, but still far from 
good. There, during a lifetime of 
service to Ireland, Mangan devel- 
oped imtemperate habits. He 
suffered extreme poverty as a 
result, and when he died in 1849 
at the Meath Hospital he had not 
& penny to his name. Nevertheless 
we can overlook his misfortune 
because of his great genius. 

Mangan was the friend of John 


Mitchel, Thomas Davis, Dalton 
Williams and the other Young 
Ireland leaders. He shared their 
political philosophy and their 
friendship. Most of his poetry was 
written with a view to advancing 
the cause of Irish freedom, but his 
best-known song in this respect is 
My Dark Rosaleen. 

He stood by John Mitchel when 
the United Irishmen, to which 
Mangan contributed, was sup- 
pressed and Mitchel sent to penal 
servitude in Australia. He also 
stood by James Fintan Lalor when 
he put out the Irish Tribune and 
the Irish Felon to replace the 
United Irishmen. 

Describing Mangan, Mitchel 
writes: “He was shy and sensitive 
with exquisite sensibility and fine 
impulses; eye, ear and soul were 
open to all beauty, music and the 
glory of heaven and earth.” 

Again he is described by 
another writer, John Savage, in 
the following passage: “He is 
about the middie size, and glides 
more than walks, yet at that is 
but infirm. He stoops and is 
abstracted. A threadbare dark coat 
—is it brown or black?—buttoned 
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up to the throat sheathes the atten- 
uated body. His eye is lustrously 
wild and beautifully blue, and his 
silver-white locks surround, like a 
tender halo, the once beautiful, 
now pale and intellectual face of 
the prematurely aged man... .” 

The big point about Mangan 
is the fact that he was in the 
Young Ireland movement. No 
matter what the faults of his per- 
sonal life may have been, it must 
be remembered that he was the 
greatest Irish poet of the period— 
greater than Davis, Dalton 
Williams, “Eva of the Nation”, 
or any of the others who at that 
time were setting the soul of 
Ireland on fire. 

It is worth quoting Brian 
O’Higgins on the poetic aspect of 
Mangan’s life. O'Higgins, who was 
himself a poet of the Irish Freedom 
movement, wrote: 

“ Those who so continually drag 
Mangan’s private life into their 
books and lectures—a thing they 
would not do in the case of their 
own departed relatives — hardly 
ever think of telling their audi- 
ences or readers that though his 
entire life from childhood was a 
hard bitter struggle for existence, 
and though he had to support 
others as well as himself, that 
though he was in his own words 
‘betrayed in friendship, befooled 
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in love’, that though he lived to 
be only forty-six years of age, a 
careful gleaning of his poetic work 
yielded a rich and beautiful har- 


vest of over 200 poems. . . . Who 
can say that the creator of so much 
beauty led a misspent life, that he 
was a failure among men?” 

How true the foregoing quota- 
tion is can be seen from the fact 
that after more than 100 years 
Mangan is still loved and cher- 
ished by the Irish nation. 

Not only was Mangan a great 


Irish poet, he was a great Irish | 


patriot as well. My Dark Rosaleen 
is the best known of his songs, but 
there were many others, some 
originals, some translated from the 
Irish and others translated from 
German. 

In My Dark Rosaleen Mangan 
has caught all the beauty, passion 
and patriotic fervour of the Irish 
original. He poured his whole 
soul into this translation, and by 
so doing left us a song that pic- 
tures our struggle for freedom 
down the centuries, particularly 
the last three glorious lines, which 
run: 


“The judgment hour must first 
be nigh, 
Ere you can .fade, ere you can 
die, 
My Dark Rosaleen.” 


QNE of the greatest mistakes in life is to fear continually you 


will make one. 


AN older woman is one who has had more experience in 


staying young. 


Why were so many smashed at the Olympic: 
.. . . What are the limits of physical stamina : 


Sports Records will 


Always be Broken 


— is no mystery about why 
world records in sports con- 
tinue to drop. In last year’s 
Olympic Games records were 
smashed by the dozen. They were 
smashed thanks to gimmicks, new 
training methods, and size. 
Gimmicks are surely the most 
important, now that training 
methods are temporarily standard- 
ised. One of the major break- 
throughs in supersonic flight was 
accomplished when _ scientists 
found that the conventional shape 
of an aircraft’s fuselage was all 
wrong. They then shaped it like a 
bottle and, with this one gimmick, 
entered a new realm in speed. 
Progress in sports is similar. Just 
because man has always been run- 
ning or jumping in a certain way 
does not mean that this is the best 
way. The athletes who become 
world record breakers search 
around for a gimmick, something 
that will give them the extra half- 
second or half-inch they need. 
Swimmers shave all the hair off 


ROBERT DALEY 


their bodies—and records drop. 
Great, beefy hammer throwers put 
on ballet slippers (specially manu- 
factured in splay-footed sizes) and 
find that they can spin faster, 
because the ballet slippers slide 
better while still giving them a 
feel for balance. Because they are 
spinning faster they can sling the 
iron ball farther. 

High divers, who used to tuck 
their knees under their chins when 
somersaulting, now spread their 
knees slightly and tuck their 
heads between them. This provides 
a tighter tuck, a faster spin, and 
more somersaults per dive. Pistol 
shooters file down the hammers of 
their weapons until the hammers 
weigh only a few grams and are 
barely heavy enough to discharge 
the bullet. But these flimsy 
hammers do not jar the gun nearly 
as much as the old ones did. 

For fifty years the shape of rac- 
ing-oar blades did not change. 
Then a German crew experimented 
with wider, stubbier blades. They 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine 
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Rome they won the Olympic eight- 
oared championship. Is there some- 
thing important in the shape of the 
oar? Probably. In any case, virtu- 
ally every crew in the world will 
be using the new oars this year. 

Gimmicks in sports come in all 
shapes and sizes. Before the war 
Cornelius Warmerdam found that, 
by taking a longer run, he could 
pole vault fifteen feet. Promoters 
promptly lengthened the runways 
for him, and he topped fifteen feet 
everywhere he went. Other vaulters 
adopted this change, and added a 
new one: Instead of Warmer- 
dam’s heavily taped bamboo pole, 
they carried a light, slim bit of 
Swedish steel. The new pole gave 
them more whip and thrust, in 
addition to less weight. Now every- 
body does it. 

In swimming, Johnny Weiss- 
muller set a 100-yard free-style 
record of fifty-one seconds flat, 
which stood for seventeen years. 
Now any good high-school swim- 
mer can equal that, and probably 
100 or more college swimmers can 
beat it. Why? Part of the reason 
is that today’s pools are faster. 
Backwash gutters have been de- 
signed that keep the surface of the 
water flat, even when six or eight 
swimmers are thrashing about in 
it. 
During the Olympics, world 
records in swimming fell all over 
the place. The surface of the water 
in the Olympic pool possibly was 
flatter during the races than ever 
before in any pool. The floating 
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won. They won again. And in @230OOuOOooom ooo 


| igewer can be no limit set on 


weight-throwing, high-jump- 
ing, pole-vaulting or such 
events. A century from now 


competitors may be seven feet 
tall, weigh. 300 pounds and be 
far more agile than we are 
now. 

What will the records be in 
the Olympic games of 2061? Per- 
haps the need for sleep will 
have been eliminated by then, 
men will train twenty hours a 
day and spend the other four 
inventing new gimmicks to 
squeeze another few feet out of 
a javelin throw or a 100-metre 
dash. 

Robert Daley 


lane markers were as thick as 4 
man’s arm, and helped keep the 
water surface free of waves and 
backwash. 

Even in the roo-metre dash, an 
Olympic record was broken. The 
German, Armin Hary, was clocked 
in 10.2 seconds, and won th 
right to call himself the world’s 
fastest human. But is he faster 
than Jesse Owens, who did 103 
in 1936? Hary’s take-off was 
from starting blocks (a gimmick) 
held in place behind his feet by 


pegs he 


and then said musingly: “ Thos 
starting blocks ought to be worth 
at least a tenth of a second.” 
Tracks today are faster, too. 
Men have experimented with al 


had driven into the) 
ground. Owens watched Hary wit | 


' 
' 
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“ Try and hurry it up—I’m starting to rust !” 


Humour Variety 


kinds of composition for tracks, 
and with the earth below them to 
a depth of six feet. When Gunder 
Haegg began to set records at 
1,500 metres and a mile at tracks 
in Scandinavia, it was duly noted 
that the tracks were new, and 
that under them was a layer of 
gravel, a layer of clay, and some- 
times even a layer of logs. The 
Olympic track is brick red, and 
is said to be composed of 
elements which include rubber. 

A few old-timers, like Owens 
and Warmerdam, could still chal- 
lenge for Olympic gold medals 
if they were competing today. 
However, most, like the great 
Weissmuller, could not. Joe 
Verdeur, winner of the 200- 
metre butterfly in 1948, was con- 
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sidered the last word at his stroke. 
His winning time in 1948 was 
2:39.3. Mike Troy won last year 
in 2:18.8, and seven other swim- 
mers were under 2:20. Verdeur 
would never have qualified for 
the finals. Partly, the explanation 
here is a gimmick, too. Troy 
uses a relatively new dolphin kick 
which was unknown a dozen years 
ago. 

But though gimmicks may ex- 
plain the records, the explanation 
of the plethora of athletes today, 
who would have been considered 
supermen three Olympics ago, is 
training. Gus Stager is coach at 
Michigan, and all his swimmers 
work out twice daily all year long. 

“What you look for in train- 


ing,” Stager says, “are three 


— 


_ 
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things : Strength, speed and con- 
ditioning. It is very hard to work 
on all of them in a single work- 
out.” 

Stager’s answer to the problem 
is separate daily workouts de- 
voted to conditioning, strength 
and speed. “Swimming used to 
be simply a sport,” he says. 
“But we’re religious about it to- 
day.” 

What is just beginning to be 
explored in sports is the question 
of the limits of human physical 
stamina. The 400-metre swim 
used to be a paced distance event. 
It is a virtual sprint now. The 
400-metre run was also a paced 
race. It is a sprint now. So is the 
800-metre, virtually, and before 
long the mile will be also. Take a 
look at the training routine of Herb 
Elliott, world record holder at 
1,500 metres and the mile. Last 
year, the twenty-three year old 
Australian lowered his own 1,500- 
metre world record to three 
minutes 35.6 seconds, the equiva- 
lent of a 3:52.6 mile. 

When Elliott began training 
seriously for his furious assault 
on the record books, he used to 
race ten miles a day through the 
parks at Melbourne, four days a 
week, after work. Fridays he 
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would drive to the ramshackle 
training camp of his coach, Percy 
Cerutty, at Portsea. Saturdays 
and Sundays at 5 a.m. he would 
rise, jog half a mile to the beach 
and run for thirty minutes over 
the hard-packed sand, just out of 
reach of the incoming rollers, 
Then he would plunge into the 
sea, following his dip by a run 
back to camp for breakfast. 
After eating, he would run for 
four hours, covering as many as 


thirty-three miles. Back at camp | 


again, he would lift weights and 
railroad ties until lunchtime. After 
lunch and a brief rest he would 
run back to the beach, where 
there is an eight-storey-high, sixty- 
degree sand dune covered with 
coarse grass. He would run up 
this hill, over the top, down and 
around, over 
until at last he dropped from ex- 
haustion. One _ reporter 


forty-five times. 

When Elliott, after collapsing, 
came to, he would go for another 
swim, then back to camp for 
dinner, classical music and bed. 


“ There is no telling what his | 


body can do,” said Cerutty. He 
should have added: “ Neither 


%.» 


Elliott’s body, nor anyone else’s. 
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WIFE: “How does my new hat look?” 
Victim: “ Like a week’s wages.” 


[7 is surprising how much good a man may do in the world 
if he allows others to take the credit. 


Saying of an old Jesuit 


and over again, | 


once | 
counted him running up this hill | 
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Its the technicians who 
really make the films, says 
this Abbey playwright 


I Saw the 
- | Movie-Makers 


the 
run 
at Work 

for 

as - 

mp WALTER MACKEN ordeal, but may be enjoyable. 
and Location for this was around Dub- 
frer lin’s Sherrard Street, near the St. 
ould CTORS and authors who have Francis Xavier Hall, where we 
here been a long time mixed up _ rehearsed, dressed, ate and waited, 
xty- | with the theatre do not like films one particular night, from 9 p.m. 
with | or anything to do with them. The to 4 a.m. It was odd to be eating 


thought of films makes them 
uneasy. They sense that it is an 
entirely different medium, They 
are right, but they do not know 
how different it really is. 

I was induced to act in a film 
that was made from my own play 
Home is the Hero because it was 
the first Irish film to be made at 
the new studios in Bray, Co. Wick- 
low, because I thought it would be 
a nice thing to make a film in our 
own country, and because I thought 
it better to be on hand so that too 
many liberties might not be taken 
with the script of the original 
play. It took nearly seven weeks to 
make the film, and the odd things 
that I learned I am willing to pass 
on freely to those who follow after. 

Location-shooting is a terrible 


lunch at midnight. Actors on a 
stage are protected, oddly enough, 
by a proscenium arch and batteries 
of lights. You can feel cut off from 
staring eyes, although you know 
they are there. Acting in the streets, 
you have no protection at all. 

People are curious, and cameras 
and lights and actors attract them 
in thousands because it is a free 
show and it is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for witty remarks, particu- 
larly if you are a Dubliner living 
around Sherrard Street. Like the 
time you are running like mad 
down back alleys. Bad take. Do it 
again and again and again, the 
ageing frame unused to this form 
of exertion. People hidden in back 
doors and culs-de-sac, watching 
you, 
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When you have done it and have 
to do it again an old lady says: 
“Hey, do you want a bicycle, 
Mister?” Laughter is disconcert- 
ing. Or when you do it again 
another dear old lady says: “ Will 
I run and get you a pint, Mister?” 
More laughter. Or the time when 
Harry Brogan has to drive an old 
jalopy and bring it to a stop at a 
certain place, which he cannot do 
for some time, people scattering, 
technicians running like disturbed 
ants from Harry’s driving, and a 
loud voice says: “Hey, Harry, 
you couldn’t drive nails!” 

All this, but you become used 
to it. The hope that everything 
would be over before the kids were 
let out of school, but it never was, 
and that was murder! Having to 
act walking into light batteries and 
the lens of a camera backed by 
thousands of critical citizens, all 
that is enough to bring a sweat out 
on you, even now. 

Studios, once the novelty wears 
off, are boring. In an eight-hour 
day, with everybody working hard, 
the Director may succeed in get- 
ting three minutes of film shot. It 
may take three hours to get a 
scene ready for a fifty-second shot. 
It means that an actor has only 
to sustain an emotion for a minute, 
whereas on the stage he may have 
to sustain one for half an hour or 
more. So acting for the films, from 
the actor’s point of view, is much 
easier. Why, you do not even have 
to bother to make yourself up. You 
just sit in a chair and a technician 
does it for you! 
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Another odd experience is look- 
ing at rushes. After the first one or 
two, an actor gives them a wide 
berth. This raw material for the 
eventual film, before sound is mar- 
ried to sight and it is edited, is a 
terrifying experience. Could that 
be me? Oh, no! So you find valid 
reasons for not being present at 
any other rushes. You will find that 
everybody looks at rushes from 
their own point of view: the 
cameraman for his angles and his 
lighting, the make-up artist from 
hers, the hairdresser from hers, 
the scenic designer from his, and 
the Director from overall, with the 
Producer worrying about money all 
the time. 

When it is over, you will have 
learned a lot. You will have 
learned how much, much different 
it is to the stage. Seeing is so 
terribly important, not really hear- 
ing, and the lens of the camera is 
so mortifyingly truthful, so inex- 
orably implacable. Films, unlike 
plays, do not live on dialogue. The 
less of that there is the better, and 
it seems to me that they must in- 
evitably fall back on clichés to 
make their points of speech. Even 
the clever dialogue will almost in- 
evitably turn out to be inverted 
clichés. 

Another thing you learn is how 
very unimportant the actor really 
is. He has his place, but it is the 
names in the credits which you 
never read who really make the 
film. Good technicians make good 
films—the director above all, who 
sees the thing as a whole, and how- 
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ever detailed the script may be, it 
is out of his imagination that the 
film will emerge and out of his 
imagination that it will rise or fall. 

Next is the cameraman, who 
hardly ever touches a camera— 
that is the job of the camera- 
operator and his assistants—who 
outdoors is engaged in a constant 
battle with the sun, peering at it 
through his light meter, cursing it 
or praising it, and indoor juggling 
with great arc lamps and lights. 

Then the scenic designer is so 
important and so fussy and so 
frustrated. Behind those three men 
there are at least 200 technicians, 
carpenters, painters, electricians, 
steel erectors, prop men. Their 
names never appear on the credits, 
but they really deserve more credit 
than the actor, oddly enough. 

I remembered a famous Holly- 
wood director, who when some- 
body had praised a young film 
actress he had found and estab- 
lished said: “Bring along your 
grandmother and I will do the 
same for her.” Most people look 
at a film and say: “He’s just 
great!” “She’s just great!” They 


think in their foolishness that the 
film is great on account of the 
actor or actress. They add to it, I 
agree, but they are no more re- 
sponsible for the success of a film 
than a star is responsible for 
the firmament. There are so many 
unseen stars in support, and even 
greater and brighter if they could 
be seen. 

So, making a film destroys some 
of your illusions. I will never see 
people in a film-train again with- 
out thinking that it is not really a 
train but a carriage raised on giant 
springs, which is rocked by human 
hands as required. 

I will never be able to look at 
acting without thinking of all the 
sweat and expense and trouble 
behind a single scene lasting one 
minute. And I will always reflect, 
that like everything else in life, 
behind the big facade and the 
parade, the brains and the talent, 
there are hundreds of little people 
working their heads off, whose 
names you will never read, whose 
criticism you will never hear, 
whose hands you will never shake 
for having done a good job. 
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MINISTER (to a woman parishioner): “ Yes, Mrs. McKeown, 
education is most important, and we parents must sacri- 
fice our. pleasures for our children’s benefit. Do you know I 
had to pinch like anything to send my boys to college.” 
Parishioner: “ Yes, but my husband’s too afraid of the 


The Lower Learning ? 


law to do anything like that.” 


TEENAGERS: People who express a burning desire to be 


different by dressing alike. 


Sweden’s Royal Family has | 
Irish Blood 


GERARD MAGUIRE 


F Irish exiles who hung up 

their swords on. arrival in 
France, many became merchants, 
industrialists, bankers, brewers 
and doctors. A descendant of one 
of these, Francis Clary or Cleary, 
settled in Marseilles, where he 
became a wealthy merchant. 

He was also to carve a unique 
niche for himself in French his- 
tory by becoming the father of two 
charming daughters, each of whom 
became queen of a _ European 
country. 

Through Marseilles in 1794 
passed two shabbily dressed young 
men on their way to Paris. Soldiers 
of fortune both, they were at 
that time temporarily unemployed 
pending the offer of suitable 
appointments. They were Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and his older 
brother, Joseph. 


When they arrived in Mar- 


seilles, weary, hungry and desti- 
tute, they were befriended by 
Francis Clary who, having a soft 
spot in his heart for wandering 
swordsmen, took them to his home 


It began with a romance between one of 
Napoleon’s generals and an Irish girl... 
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and lavished traditional Irish hos} 
pitality on them. 

Little dreaming that this chance 
meeting and evening’s entertain 


ment would launch him and his) itt 
family into history, he introduced dec 
the young Bonapartes to his two) W# 
daughters, Julie and her younger © ' 
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sister, Desiree. 
To Joseph Bonaparte, it was A 
love at first sight. He stayed on in the 
Marseilles to court Julie. Cor 
Napoleon fell a victim o his 


Desiree’s charms and had he alsq /ette 
stayed in Marseilles European hi , 
tory might have run a different **°! 
course. .But at that time th T 
ambitious little Corsican had othe Plate 
important things on his mind b Clar 
sides marriage. So he took hi) ‘hat 
leave of the Clarys and went of aske 
his fateful way to Paris. they 

“In a year from that,” wrot, Af 
Conal O’Riordan in Napoleom Over 
Passes, “he would be an already ‘nga; 
famous young man, in ten yeam Tespo 
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SWEDEN'S ROYAL FAMILY HAS 


shovelled into his grave.” 

In Paris in 1795, Napoleon was 
still walking the streets, underfed, 
untidy, on the brink of despair. 
People passing by, believing him 
to be just another of the human 
derelicts who thronged the French 
capital during the reign of terror, 
eyed him suspiciously. 

No doubt, his thoughts turned 
many times to Desiree and her 
home in Marseilles, and he won- 
dered how things were going there 
with his brother. Then, on one of 
those days of unrelieved gloom and 
misery, he received news of 
Joseph’s marriage to Julie Clary. 

Hardly surprised but perhaps a 
little envious, Napoleon suddenly 
decided to renew his acquaintance 
with Desiree. He wrote to Joseph 
to remember him to her and put 
in a good word for him. 

A romantic correspondence was 
the outcome, in which the little 
Corsican frequently complained of 
his loneliness. The tone of his 
letters gradually warmed up, and 
finally blossomed into a full con- 
fession of love. 

That Napoleon now contem- 
plated marriage with Desiree 
Clary is almost certain. We know 
that he proposed to her, that she 
asked him for his portrait and that 
they became engaged. 

After writing to Napoleon for 
over a year Desiree broke off the 
engagement and ceased the cor- 
tespondence because her father 
disapproved of it. 

On learning of his daughter’s 
betrothal he had exploded in 
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anger and exclaimed: “No, no! 
One poor Bonaparte in my family 
is enough!” 

How Napoleon received his 
rejection we cannot say, but there 
is little doubt that he never quite 
forgot Desiree Clary. Shortly 
afterwards he secured an appoint- 
ment on the Committee of Public 
Safety. 

In October, 1795, he was given 
the post of second-in-command of 
the Army of the Interior under 
Paul Vicomte de Barras. 

In March of the following year 
he married Josephine de Beau- 
harnais and left Paris for Italy to 
begin his meteoric rise to power 
and glory. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was the 
first of Desiree Clary’s many 
suitors. Watching her former 
fiancé’s star rise in the military 
firmament, she must have taken 
great pride in impressing this fact 
on those who afterwards came to 
seek her hand. 

The lucky one, in fact, was none 
other than General Charles Berna- 
dotte, Napoleon’s greatest rival 
for military supremacy. Their 
marriage took place in 1798. 

Aided by a few brilliant generals 
like Bernadotte, Napoleon leaped 
from success to success until he 
reached the zenith of his power 
in 1806. 

In February of that year he 
made his brother Joseph King of 
Naples, where, with his queen, 
Julie, he carried out many social 
reforms. 

Two years later Joseph was 
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called upon to occupy the Spanish 
throne. Once again, in Madrid on 
July 20, 1808, he and Julie went 
through a coronation ceremony. 
After a reign of five years, how- 
ever, they were forced to abdicate 
the throne following the defeat of 
the French at the battle of 
Vittoria in 1813. 

In Paris Desiree Clary was liv- 
ing a less adventurous, happier 
life as the wife of General Berna- 
dotte. As sister-in-law of the 
Emperor, she was regarded as a 
member of the Imperial family. 

“Her married life with Berna- 
dotte,” wrote the late Richard 
Hayes, in his Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Irishmen in France, 
“was singularly happy, due 
largely to the splendid qualities 
that marked her character. 

“She has been described as a 
simple, retiring, unpretentious 
woman, who preferred the twilight 
of a private circle to the garish 
pomp of regal state and cere- 
mony. With an entire absence of 
pretence and affectation, she re- 
mained simple and unspoiled to 
the end of her life.” 

Then on February sth, 1818, 
Bernadotte was crowned King of 
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WANT to know how unimportant your job is? Ask for a 


raise. 


Want to know how important it is? Ask for a day off. 


‘THE woman who drives from the back seat of a car is no 
worse than the man who cooks from the diningroom 


table. 
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Sweden and took the title of 
Charles John XIV. 


“If Bernadotte became a 


Marshal or a Prince,” commented | 


Napoleon, “ it was because of his | 
marriage.” 

Thus Desiree Clary, a pious 
Catholic, became Queen of a pre- 
dominantly Protestant country | 
and Mass was celebrated every day 
in the royal palace until her death | 
in 1860. 

Soon after his accession to the 
Swedish throne, Bernadotte 
changed his religion, but Desiree 
resisted the pressure brought to 
bear on her by political sources 
and remained true to the faith of 
her fathers. Indeed, she even per- 
suaded her husband to help her 
in building the first Catholic 
church in Scandinavia since the | 
Reformation, St. Eugenia’s, in | 
Stockholm. 

When Bernadotte died in 1844 
his son was crowned as Oscar L 
Desiree lived long enough to see | 
her grandson, Charles XIV, suc- | 
ceed to the throne. The Bernadotte 
dynasty continues to this day and 
Irish blood flows in the veins of 
the present monarch and his royal 
family. 
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From cow-horns to... . wrist TV ? 


HOW THEY SPREAD THE NEWS 


KEVIN DANAHER 


NE night, in the local, the talk 

turned on radio, television and 
allied subjects, and one, more 
honest than the rest, admitted that 
he knew nothing about it. The 
“know all” of the parish set 
about putting him right, as 
follows : 

“Tis how you don’t understand 
radio? I suppose you don’t know 
how the telephone works either? 
Well, do you see that dog there? 
If you stood on his tail, wouldn’t 
he yelp at the other end? And if 
he was a dog five miles long, 
wouldn’t he yelp five miles away 
from you, and you standing on his 
tail? Well, that’s just how the tele- 
phone works.” (Pause.) “ Oh, the 
radio? Sure that is the very exact 
same, only you haven’t any dog 
there.” 

The reaction of the recipient of 
this little lecture on modern com- 
munication systems is not fully 
recorded, and perhaps it is best so. 
Such explanations are part of the 
hazard of modern life; our great- 
great-grandfathers, quietly sitting 
in little thatched pubs, sipping 
porter from pewter mugs, might 
discuss the vote for the forty- 
shilling freeholder at their ease, 


uninterrupted by technical quibbles 
of the sort that plague us now. For 
the telegraph is little over 100 
years old, the telephone is from 
our grandfathers’ day, the radio 
from our fathers’ time, and we 
ourselves have seen the coming 
of television. 

What form of communication 
will be used by our children we 
can guess at—maybe some form 
of portable dial two-way radio 
with a television window, small 
enough to be carried in the pocket, 
on which they can see and speak 
to friends at any time. Models 
may be made to go on the wrist 
like a watch; indeed the wristwatch 
will not be needed any longer 
when we can dial the central 
observatory and see the exact time, 
Greenwich mean, solar or what 
you will. 

It is a strange fact, and one hard 
to understand, that some people 
have the gift of mental communi- 
cation. We have all heard of second 
sight, and some of us may have 
had personal experience of it, but 
second sight—the gift of knowing 
what is happening at some distant 
place — apparently comes unex- 
pectedly and cannot be called up 
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at will. But there are people whom 
we, bogged down as we are in a 
morass of all sorts of gadgets, 
would call savages, who have this 
faculty of telepathy. In the remote 
deserts of Australia among the 
“Wild Blacks”, who live in a 
very simple way by collecting 
whatever food they can find in a 
wild state, this gift is quite 
common. An old man can sit down 
and go into a sort of trance and 
think thoughts into the heads of 
people 100 miles away. It often 
happens that a cowboy or a shep- 
herd announces to his boss that he 
must go home to his tribe, some- 
one is dead or some important 
meeting is to be held, but, don’t 
worry, he’ll be back again as soon 
as the business is over. 

How does he know that he is 
wanted? He knows that he knows, 
but how explain it to those who 
seem to be so clever in so many 
ways but are like small children 
when it comes to sending thoughts 
over a distance? 

Some American Indian tribes 
had the same gift, especially on 
the prairies; in fact it seems to 
belong to very simple nomad 
people who live in very wide open 
empty spaces. 

Our own remote ancestors do 
not seem to have had this gift; 
but then, when history begins for 
us about 1,800 years ago, they 
already had a high degree of cul- 
ture, a complicated social system 
and an advanced knowledge of 
the arts and crafts of the time. If 
they wanted to communicate over 
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a distance, they had to do it as 
our own great-great-grandfathers 
would have done it 150 years ago, 
by sounds, by signs or by sending 
a messenger. 

We are told of loud-voiced men 
whose shout, like that of a ser- 
geant-mejor, could be heard above 
the din of battle, but the distance 
to which their voices could carry 
was limited. 

Horns or trumpets were used to 
give signals as well as to produce 
music, and there are splendid 
specimens of trumpets of cast 
bronze in the National Museum, 
Dublin. Some of these produce 
sweet musical notes, and appear to 
be musical instruments, but others 
give out a bellowing roar, and 
must be signal trumpets. We know 
that trumpets were used in battle 
not only to frighten and overawe 
the enemy, but also to sound 
different calls or notes as signals 
“for battle, for unyoking or for 
marching, for sleep or for council” 
as an army bugler does today. 

Even though a fine bronze 
trumpet might be a bit on the ex- 
pensive side for a fisherman or a 
farmer to own, there always were 
cow and sheep horns which can 
so easily be made into trumpets 
and used to convey simple signals, 
to call the men home from the 
fields or to signal from boat to 
boat. 

Such horns were still in use in 
parts of Ireland during the last 
century, and they were used to 
call people to Mass when the Penal 
Laws were relaxing, but bells had 
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not yet come back to the little 
Catholic chapels of the time. 
Similar horns—some of them made 
by cutting the bottoms off pint 
bottles—were sounded in 1920-21 
to tell of the approach of Black 
and Tan lorries. 

Visible signals have been made 
as long as the need for signals has 
existed—that is, from the remotest 
times. A flag or a cloth waved in 
the air or displayed on a promi- 
nent place is quite an obvious 
signal, and these could be pre- 
arranged so that an onlooker not 
“in the know” remained ignor- 
ant of the meaning and even un- 
aware that it was a signal. 

A woman coming out of a 
kitchen door and shaking a sheet 
or a tablecloth as if to dust it, or 
a sheet spread on a certain bush 
or on the thatched roof “to dry” 
could and often did mean that it 
was safe to approach the house or 
that the yeomen were on the move, 
and the scouts up on the hills acted 
accordingly. 

Beacon fires giving a volume of 
smoke by day or a bright light by 
night were commonly used to in- 
dicate danger or rejoicing. When 
Daniel O’Connell won the Clare 
election bonfires were lit on many 
of the hills of County Clare, and 
watchers in Galway, Limerick and 
Tipperary were waiting beside 
their piles of turf and bogdeal on 
the hills to send the good news 


farther. It is probable that the 
customary bonfires on Mid- 
summer Eve or May Eve were 
originally intended to announce 
far and wide the coming of the 
important season. 

In ancient Ireland men who 
carried important messages were 
known by certain signs. In the 
Tain Boé Chuailgne we read of 
such a messenger from the enemy 
host coming to Cuchullain bear- 
ing a white hazel staff in one hand 
and a naked sword in the other. 
“ Good, my lad,” said Cuchullain, 
“these are the tokens of a 
herald,” when a youth of his fol- 
lowing did not recognise the signs 
which gave the messenger the 
right of uninterrupted passage. 

In later times Irish couriers were 
famous for their prowess in run- 
ning across difficult country where 
a mounted messenger could not 
travel, through forests and over 
bogs and rocks. 

Of course most messengers were 
mounted. We know that there were 
good roads in ancient Ireland, and 
that rules and regulations for their 
maintenance were included in the 
Brehon Laws. In Offaly and Laois 
in 1600 the English soldiers were 
surprise’ to find “the highways 
and pai.s so well beaten”, and 
the English chronicler Fynes 
Moryson lets the cat out of the 
bag when he explains this and 
other signs of prosperity and order 
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like “ the ground so manured, the 
fields so orderly fenced, the towns 
so frequently inhabited” by tell- 
ing us: “ The reason whereof was 
that the Queen’s forces during 
these wars never till then came 
among them.” 

A Scotsman, William Lithgow, 
who travelled the Irish roads in 
1619-1620 has many complaints 
about them, telling how he foun- 
dered six horses in five months of 
travel, but this was in winter and 
the country had not yet recovered 
from Elizabeth’s wars. 

Dean Swift, in 1729, complained 
that the roads were deplorable, yet 
less than twenty years later a 
gentleman of the Pakenham family 
who had travelled extensively on 
the Continent came to see his 
relatives in County Longford and 
recorded in his journal that the 
Irish roads, in his opinion, were 
the best in Europe. 

Up to the middle of the .18th 
century there was no public postal 
service available to all, and letters 
had to be sent by specially hired 
messengers or left to the rather 
uncertain method of passing from 
one person to another until they 
reached the right place. 

The first stage-coach from 
Dublin to Belfast did not run until 
17§2, and it took more than thirty 
years before a regular service ran 
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between these cities; while it was 
not until 1784 that a Post Office 
was established in Ireland with a 
Postmaster General to supervise 
the regular delivery of mails. 

In those days the cost of post- 
age varied according to the dis- 
tance, and in many places they 
were carried by private indivi- 
duals or companies for profit. 
Sometimes the sender paid the 
postage and sometimes it was paid 
by the recipient, and some carriers 
charged both parties. So there was 
no uniformity until the Govern- 
ment postal service gradually ex- 
tended over the country. 

Mails were still carried by 
privately-owned coach or car lines, 
such as Bianconi’s famous service, 
until they were gradually taken 
over by the railways all under 
Government licence. The horse- 
drawn “ post car” is still remem- 
bered by many not so old people 
as the immediate predecessor of 
the modern motor van. 

Finally, in 1840, the plan of the 
progressive Sir Rowland Hill was 
put into operation. His plan 
was the penny post, by which a 
small letter could be sent for one 
penny to any point in Great 
Britain or Ireland, and the first 
adhesive postage stamp, the 
famous “penny black”, covered 
the cost of postage. 


A BIRD is known by its note and a man by his talk. 


Irish Proverb 


JTHE honeymoon is over when the baby takes over the baby 
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TITANIA’S 
PALACE 


began with 


a Fairy in 
the Garden 


OR YEARS IN STORAGE IN TORONTO 

because of the war, Titania’s 
Palace is now back at Ballynas- 
traugh House, near Gorey, County 
Wexford, where it is exhibited by 
Miss Phyllis Wilkinson for charity. 
Miss Gwyndoline Wilkinson, one 
of the trustees, said no definite 
decision had yet been taken on the 
future of the palace. 

Opened by Queen Mary in July, 
1922, Titania’s Palace resulted from 
a delightful, realistic fairy tale 
between father and daughter. They 
were the late Sir Neville Wilkin- 
son, for many years Ulster King of 
Arms in Dublin Castle, and his 
daughter Gwyndoline. 

“TI was only three,” she said, 
“when in the garden of our home 
in Mount Merrion, County Dublin, 
I saw what I would certainly believe 
to be a fairy running down a 
hole at the foot of a tree in 
the garden. I can see that fairy 
to this day. I asked my father what 
a fairy’s house was like, and without 
my knowing he started building a 
fairy’s house. He worked at it 
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secretly for eighteen years before I 
was allowed to see it. Actually it 
took him more than thirty years to 
complete.” 

The result was a luxurious fairy’s 
home fit for the residence of Her 
Iridescence Queen Titania, her 
consort Oberon, and the royal 
family of Fairyland. It was also a 
superb work of art which included 
a casket containing the insignia of 
the Order of the Fairy Kiss and the 
royal sleigh. 

When Sir Neville Wilkinson died 
his wife married the Earl of Wick- 
low, and when she died a couple of 
years ago the palace was handed 
over to trustees. 


Sunday Dispatch 


Limerick 
H°LLywoop FILM Actor J. CARROLL 

Naish, who has been appearing 
in a TV detective series, is the son 
of a Naish born at Ballycullen 
House, near Askeaton, 

The Naish family have been in 
Askeaton since the coming of the 
Normans away back in 1170 or so. 
And in Linehan’s History of Lime- 
rick they are described as “the 
ancient family of the Naishes of 
Ballycullen, the oldest Catholic 
family of the county ”. 

The family graves are in the 
Chapter House of the ruined Fran- 
ciscan Abbey in Askeaton., 

As the marble plaque on the great 
vault says, the whole chapter house 
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is “ the ancient and exclusive burial 
place” of the family. The great 
tomb was erected in 1856 by Carroll 
Naish, of Ballycullen, in memory of 
his wife, daughter of Denis Samp- 
son, of Dublin City. They were 
possibly the film actor’s grand- 
parents. 

In the chapter house, too, is a 
wall plaque dated 1741, marking the 
burial place of Lord Patrick Naish 
and erected by his wife, Lady 
Suzanna Naish, née Carroll. 

Irish News 


Clare 

HEN I WAS A CHILD WE SPENT 

all our summer holidays in 
Kilkee, and truly they were holi- 
days stolen from Paradise, and one 
of the unforgettable components of 
that paradise was the food we ate! 
We stayed in a furnished “ lodge ”, 
and all we ate seemed to come to 
the door, all but alive, in great 
baskets on the countrywomen’s 
heads or in the old fishermen’s 
creels. 

Ah, those friendly women sitting 
on the window-ledge and unwrap- 
ping beautiful, plucked fowl from 
spotless white cloths! And Mick 
O’Brien making the lobsters walk 
across the hall for us, and telling us 
that if he felt so inclined he could 
make them sing! 

The packets (drisheens) from 
Mr, Nolan in Albert Road; the 
peas and potatoes in carts from 
Dunlickey; the hot, rough bread out 
of MacNamara’s tiny little donkey 
van; Miss Kent’s sultana loaves that 
you couldn’t carry home they were 
so hot! And then to walk across the 
meadows by St. Senan’s Well to 
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buy cream in Mrs. Falvey’s cold 
and echoing dairy! 
Kate O’BRIEN in The Word 


Antrim 
RETURN TO THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
postcard buying — that’s what 
the news . about the proposed 
Giant’s Causeway take-over may 
mean to local shopkeepers, 

There is new hope for the de- 
clining fortunes of the postcard in 
the plans to make this “ wonder of 
the world” more accessible. For 
the Causeway postcards have taken 
a big knock since the famous 
electric tram stopped. Portrush 
stationer Mr. William Mackie esti- 
mates sales in the district have 
dropped from 200,000 to 50,000 a 
year, 

People who still go to the Cause- 
way on bus tours have not the same 
time to select cards and post them 
all over the world as they did when 
tram-borne visitors spent the 
greater part of the day there. 

Quantity may have dropped, but 
not quality. Twenty-four different 
views of the Causeway are still 
available. 

Belfast Weekly Telegraph 


Cork 
A £36,000,000 HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
project in New Zealand and an 
ambitious harbour improvements 
scheme at Singapore might, at first 
glance, appear to have little bear- 
ing on Irish industrial development 
—but a closer look reveals one im- 
portant linking factor: great quan- 
tities of Irish steel are being used in 
both undertakings. 
This is just one pointer to the 
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progress that has been made by 
Irish Steel Holdings Ltd. at their 
Haulbowline Island works in Cork 
harbour during the past few years. 

The Haulbowline steel works 
were founded by private enterprise 
in 1938, but the emergency years 
brought great difficulties, and by 
1947 the company had _ ceased 
operations and was in the hands 
of a receiver. To keep the job- 
giving industry going the Gov- 
ernment stepped in and formed a 
company to purchase the assets as 
the basis for a State sponsored 
industry. 

Since then progress has been 
great. Production has _ increased 
five-fold; turnover has jumped by 
much the same proportion, and em- 
ployment has more than doubled to 
around the 600 mark, 


Sunday Press 


Down 
HERE IS THE OLDEST TREE IN 
Ireland? That’s a hard question 
to answer, and your humble scribe 
doesn’t propose to do so. 

But as a candidate for the 
honour, what about the aged syca- 
more in Timpany, Ballynahinch— 
right in the Betsy Gray country? 

According to Mr. Colin John- 
ston Robb, this tree was already a 
veteran during the Insurrection of 
1798. And in the previous century 
that man of letters, Bishop Percy, 
made it his literary trysting-place. 
Indeed, one of his verses recalls 
that: “A poore soule sat sighing 
under a sycamore tree.” 

The tree is still hale and hearty 
and (to quote Mr. Robb’s poetic 
words) “its honey-dew attracts a 
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BALLYRECOOLEGALGIE 


ya is Belfast City Hall? 

The exact answer is 
Latitude 54° 35’ 45” N. Longi- 
tude 5° 55’ 45” W. 

In history Belfast is mentioned 
as early as 667 and the name 
appears in the Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas, 1306. According to 
“ Ulster Inquisitions ” the 
ground occupied by the city was 
called Ballyrecoolegalgie. 

If you want more glimpses of 
the past | commend the muni- 
cipal handbook for 1960-61. 

The Town Clerk's officia! line 
of descent, | notice, goes back 
to Clement Osey, who was 
appointed Town Clerk in 1632. 

CHICHESTER in the 
“ Belfast Telegraph ” 
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multitude of bees in the vernal 
season and the leafy bower is the 
cooing place of the repeating wood- 
pigeon.” 

L.R. in Irish Catholic 


Galway 
QNE OF THE MOST WELL-KNOWN 

Masters of the Galway Blazers 
was John Denis, or “ Black Jack ”. 
He hunted the Blazers for many 
years early in the 19th century, and 
was one of the greatest horsemen 
that even Ireland has produced. 
Some of his feats of equitation have 
become legendary. 

Denis had a celebrated white 
horse, and also for some years a 
favourite hound named “ Tarquin”, 
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who always went into the house 
with him after hunting. He was at 
his Master’s bedside when Denis 
died. I hate to record it, but after 
Denis’s death old Tarquin, being 
placed back in kennel again, was 
killed by the pack. However, the 
point is that, later, country people 
swore that the dead Master rode at 
night on his white horse, hunting 
the phantom pack led by his old 
favourite, Tarquin. 

Another ex-Blazer M.F.H. re- 
lated that on one occasion his 
hounds ran by Denis’s old kennels 
in the dusk, The only one with 
them was the first Whipper-in, who 
was mounted on a white horse. An 
old woman who was drawing water 
at a well shrieked loudly, and many 
of the country people were terrified, 
believing it was Denis’s ghost pack 
running by day in full cry. They 
all stuck to it that they had often 
heard the cry of the ghost pack at 
night. 

Correspondent in The Times 
Weekly Review 
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Roscommon 
E SURVIVAL OF OLD IRISH 
families in spite of confiscations 
and persecutions was noted by 
Arthur Young who visited Ire- 
land between 1776 and 1779: 

“At Clonells, near Castlerea, 
lives O’Connor, the direct descen- 
dant of Roderick O’Connor, who 
was King of Connaught 600 or 700 
years ago; there is a monument of 
him in Roscommon Church, with 
his sceptre, etc. . . . I was told as 
a certainty that the family were 
here long before the Milesians. 

“Their possessions, formerly so 
great, are reduced to {£300 or 
£400 a year, the family having 
fared in the revolutions of so many 
ages much worse than the O’Neills 
and the O’Briens, 

“The people pay him the 
greatest respect, and send him 
presents of cattle, etc., on various 
occasions. They consider him 
prince of a people involved in one 
common ruin.” 

Irish Press 


A PROTESTANT boy went home with a black eye after play- 


ing with a Catholic boy. 


“Who hung the shiner on you?” asked Mom. 


“Johnny O’Brien.” 
“ Whatever for?” 


“ Nothing. I just made a crack about the Pope.” 
“Well, I’m ashamed of you. You know the O’Briens are 


Catholics, don’t you?” 


“Sure, I do, but I didn’t know the Pope was.” 


The Universe 


AFTER you’ve heard two eyewitness accounts of a car acci- 
dent, you begin to wonder about history. 


An illuminating chapter in the story 
of co-operation 


DREAM COLONY IN COUNTY CLARE 


LOCHLINN MacGLYNN 


“D ALAHINE.” What is it? Just 
how much did this Clare 
place-name mean to the world 100 
years ago? The London news- 
papers wrote of it, men of “title 
and worth” came to see the dream 
colony; the people of Italy in 
establishing their land colonies 
followed the example of Ralahine. 
It became the synonym for a 
group of people who had solved 
the economic ills that national 
flesh is heir to. 

In our own day Paddy the 
Cope’s co-operative society has 
succeeded in Donegal. Societies 
have been launched up and down 
the country with varying success, 
but for a really dramatic failure we 
can go back along the years to the 
1850s and Ralahine. 

At that time there were 1,500 
absentee landlords who owned 
3,200,000 acres of Irish land, and 
another 4,500 who, although living 
in Ireland, lived in the city and 
owned 4,200,000 acres. 

It became impossible for police 
and army to garrison the country; 
landlords and their agents were 
killed. Attacks were made on 
estates. But one estate owner in 
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County Clare, John Scott Vande- 
leur of Ralahine, had an idea. 
Some scheme should be launched 
that would lead to a lessening of 
crime. There was a clamouring 
population of 7,500,000 in the 
1850s, and something must be 
done to bring about peace. 

Vandeleur saw an opening. Why 
not rént the land to the labourers, 
let them work under their own 
authority, and restore peace to a 
troubled country? 

He would start a co-operative 
farm. He went to England, met 
Edward T. Craig and asked him to 
come to Ireland and organise such 
a farm, an agricultural and manu- 
facturing co-operative society. 

Craig hesitated. Men were los- 
ing their lives in Ireland. There 
was much hostility to the land- 
owners. But, persuaded that he 
could do some good, he gave Van- 
deleur a favourable decision; he 
would go to Ireland. 

At Ralahine he found an estate 
of 618 acres. He found also, at 
first, much opposition to the 
scheme of co-operative farming. 
The Irish, naturally, suspected the 
motives of the Englishman, but at 
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last they came together. The 
scheme was confined to labourers 
who had been working on the 
estate, and the new colony con- 
sisted of forty adults in all. Chil- 
dren brought the total up to fifty- 
two, and it was this little colony 
that wrote an imperishable chapter 
in the story of co-operation. 

The new colony had its own 
school, its own laundry, its own 
cooking facilities. All these general 
services were pooled. One of the 
main objects of the society was 
the acquisition of common capital, 
by which was meant common pros- 
perity. A committee of the mem- 
bers themselves had charge of the 
farming and other arrangements, 
and new members were admitted 
only by ballot of those already in. 

The hours of work in the 
summer were from six in the 
morning till six at night and, in 
the winter, from dawn till dusk. 
Freedom of conscience, religion 
and expression of opinion was 
guaranteed. There was to be no 
gambling, and no member or non- 
member was to introduce intoxi- 
cants to the colony. All the animals 
were to be the property of the 
society, and the rule says: “No 
individual to keep a four-footed 
beast,” which would seem to 
exclude the friendly dog; not ex- 
clude him exactly, but make him 
common property. 

There was also a rule that it was 
the mother’s duty to have her 
child, thoroughly clean and 
washed, at the school-door at six in 
the morning. And there were to be 
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no nicknames on man or child. 

What did Mr. Vandeleur get out 
of this scheme? He was paid a 
rent that sounds like something 
out of the Old Testament: 320 
barrels of wheat, 240 barrels of 
barley, fifty barrels of oats, 10 cwt. 
of butter, 30 cwt. of pork. 70 cwt. 
of beef, the option of buying hay 
at 30/- a ton; and some other 
small concessions. 

The produce was to be delivered 
at stated points, and it must be 
said that the Ralahine Society 
honoured their agreement to the 
letter. 

Mr. Vandeleur might accept 
some of the payment, if he so 
wished, in what were known as 
Labour Notes. These were a cur- 
rency introduced by the society; 
they were payment for work, and 
were cashed at the society’s store 
in return for provisions. 

They were in different values: 
there were notes for a half-day’s 
pay and a quarter-day’s pay. At 
first, the labourers did not like 
them, preferring the clink of coins, 
but they got over this prejudice 
and gladly used notes imstead of 
money, even saving them up. 

A man’s wage in those days was 
eightpence a day, and one of the 
stipulations in the agreement of 
the first year was that, if the 
arrangement succeeded, the wages 
should rise to the sum of rod. 

In the colony’s second year, 288 
acres were cultivated. Sixty-five of 
these were in wheat. Pasture and 
plantations represented 280 acres. 
The value of the rent worked out 
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DREAM COLONY 


at about £700 a year, representing 
roughly £2 per cultivated acre. 

The tenants thought this was 
rather high, but all the farming 
implements, all the capital, had 
been supplied by Mr. Vandeleur. 
This capital included {£1,500 
worth of livestock. They had thirty 
milch cows and six others, 135 
pigs, a total of 223 animals. 

Mrs. Craig superintended the 
school and the children made good 
progress. They liked her and the 
school, and this led to a suspicion 
of proselytising. Reluctantly, Mrs. 
Craig wrote to the committee that, 
much as she loved her work of 
teaching the children, she would 
give it up sooner than be under 
suspicion. 

Relations were smoothed over, 
she was pressed to return, and the 
children kept going happily to 
school. Kindness was a new idea 
in Ireland; courtesy from the 
English was a new idea, too, and 
our people could not be blamed if, 
for a time, they did not understand 
it. 

At the end of the second year, 
the membership of the colony had 
risen from fifty-two to eighty-one. 
Visitors came from all over the 
world to see the contented colon- 
ists. It seemed that many years of 
prosperity lay ahead of them. They 
might have become really prosper- 
ous if the rent were removed and 
the capital were their own, but 
even as it was they had solved 
many of life’s problems. 

The yoke of the land-steward 
was removed. The committee, of 
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iF one member decided to 

marry another, he or she was 
to give a week’s notice to the 
society, and arrangements would 
be made immediately to set up 
a house for the couple within 
the colony. 

If a member decided to marry 
a non-member, there was a 
ballot as to whether the non- 
member should be admitted; 
and if this ballot went against 
the couple, both were excluded 
from membership. 
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which Craig was secretary, under- 
stood their needs. Time passed 
pleasantly, and each man was his 
own master. 

The colony over which Craig 
had hesitated in Manchester had 
become a reality, and peace 
returned to the pleasant roads of 
Ralahine. 

Then, suddenly, the headlines 
screamed: “ Flight of John Scott 
Vandeleur.” Through gambling 
and drinking the landlord had lost 
his fortunes, and took flight from 
his creditors. 

The simple people of the Rala- 
hine colony cried in their cottages 
all that night, and the sound of 
weeping came to Craig as he lay 
awake, a very troubled wakeful- 
ness. 

Edward Craig’s fears were justi- 
fied. The agreement between Van- 
deleur and the agricultural society 
had no basis in law. It was not 
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84 
accepted as a legal document. All 
the property which the tenants had 
used belonged to the estate. 

The officials who came to assess 
it for reasons of bankruptcy 
claimed the smallest items. Craig 
protested, but it was all of no use. 
The only reply he received was: 
“ We'll make a note of it.” 

He turned sadly from the scene 
of his labours. “ Farewell to Rala- 
hine,” he wrote touchingly after- 
wards. “ As I took my leave, every 
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prominent object seemed to 
awaken mingled feelings of plea- 
sure, sadness and regret.” 

Ralahine was the Christian 
socialist experiment that derived 
from the teachings of economic 
reformers such as Robert Owens. 
It was studied closely by James 
Connolly, George Russell (A) and 
many others throughout the world, 
and it remains one of the most 
remarkable experiments in our 
history. 
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Emblazon of Family Pride 


THE Irish nobility, gentry, yeoman farmers and merchants 

had coffins made of bog oak, and imported better standard 
woods. They were partial to native elm, too, due to its lasting 
qualities in the earth. Many a lord and squire had timbers 
cut and seasoned on their estates for the purpose of making 


their coffins. 


The heraldic painter had also prepared a shield of wood 
painted in the full tinctures of their armorial bearing. This 
emblazon of their family pride was stored away until the 
day came that it would be mounted on their coffin lid and 
so carry their arms through the very gates of death. 

Some of these coffins were decorated, others were finished 
in plain lampblack. Deals were, of course, the common coffin 
timber and were usually of light scantlings. Pitch pine, red 
and yellow pine were used for the middle-class coffins, and 
oak, common to the aristocracy of wealth, was usually 
panelled and ornated by heavy mouldings. 

Larch was regarded, like elm, as a lasting wood in the 
ground. Lord Clanbrassil, a pioneer in growing larch in 
Ireland (died 1798), had directed that his coffin be made of 
larch grown in his estate, the sides and bottom to have a 
cavity of one inch with a lining of Norwegian pine, inter- 
lined with sheet lead. This is a unique example of a cavity 


wooden coffin. 


C. J. Ross in the Gliksten fFournal 


SHorT cut: Route on which you can’t find anybody to ask 


where you are. 
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J. V. BUTTERLY 


DOCUMENT available to the 

public—and not read by one 
in a thousand of the population— 
is the annual report of the back- 
room boys (and girls) of the 
Department of Industry and Com- 
merce. Its official title is “ Factory 
Inspection, Report for year ended 
September, 1959.” 

Not exactly a best-seller title, 
but it does highlight human fail- 
ings and frailty in a remarkable 
manner. It also shows why job drill 
and discipline are needed. 

I found, for example, that about 
once every three weeks someone 
is killed in an industrial accident 
in Ireland and that about forty 
accidents per week occur in places 
where people work. 

“Accident” in this sense is 
fairly serious, for it means that the 
person concerned was incapaci- 
tated for at least three days. If 
account were taken of the minor 
first-aid jobs I am sure the figures 
could be doubled. 

Of the nineteen who were killed 
in 1958/59, no fewer than seven 


In Irish factories there are forty accidents every 
week 


NO ACCIDENTS 


is their business 


lost their lives in the building trade 
group as against only one in the 
trades where risk from poisoning 
is always possible—the fertiliser, 
chemical and paint group. 

In the food trade, which would 
seem a pretty safe one, there was 
recorded the second highest figure 
—337 accidents of all kinds. Only 
IO per cent. under the heading 
“Use of hand tools”. Powered 
machinery in the food business 
caused one death and fifty-nine 
other accidents. 

Falling objects and persons fall- 
ing showed a total of 701 accidents 
for all trades, the former account- 
ing for no less than twelve deaths. 

It is no wonder that over the 
years a stringent code of legisla- 
tion has grown around trade pro- 
cesses, With few exceptions, em- 
ployers are careful about machinery 
and switches and boilers. 

Yet, accidents continue to hap- 
pen. Many manufacturing pro- 
cesses are repetitive and the mono- 
tony thus engendered may spell 
danger. Works managers are aware 
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of this and counter it by shifting 
staff from job to job. 

Other jobs are _ inherently 
dangerous. Sawmills are a good 
example. Here, as in other trades, 
all the guards and braking devices 
in the world are useless if an em- 
ployee does not use them. Ampu- 
tations and mutilations still happen. 

Very often the visiting inspector, 
a trained engineer who calls to in- 
vestigate an accident, can only 
report “— was careless”. 

Not all the calls of the inspectors 
are on accident investigation. 
Nearly 15,000 visits were made in 
the year to some 10,000 premises. 
A visit can be a long business, in- 
deed, for the inspector possesses 
formidable powers, as well as his 
academic training in engineering 
or chemistry. 

He (or she) knows both the 
“why” and the “how” of what 
goes on in a factory. Every inch of 
the work-place comes under re- 
view. The walls must be clean, the 
floors even and not slippery. The 
cubic space per worker must be 
according to regulations. 

Protective clothing or goggles or 
masks must be worn where appro- 
priate. (Heaven help the careless 
employee caught with his gear 
dumped on a machine when he 
should be wearing it.) 

Ventilation fans to extract gases 
and dust must be in operation. 
Vats of acids or corrosives must be 
surrounded by a solid barrier three 
feet high. First aid kits must be 
kept in special places—and ready 
for instant action. 


THE 
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ANY works have safety 

committees made up of 
staff and management represen- 
tatives. The trade unions and 
employers alike are anxious that 
more of these groups should be 
formed and the Department of 
Industry and Commerce gives 
every encouragement to them. 
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There must be a certain propor- 
tion of the staff trained in the use 
of the first-aid equipment—and so 
it goes on through pages of regula- 
tions. 

The odd thing I found was that 
the inspector, who may drop in 
any hour of the day or night and 
who wields enormous power on 
the industrial scene, rarely has to 
use his powers. In practice, the 
inspector almost takes on the status 
of a consultant. 

A works manager or a worker 
may say to an engineering inspec- 
tor: “ This machine is a new one 
and does a great job, but we do not 
like the design of the finger 
guard.” 

Forthwith a consultation takes 
place, often involving the maker 
of the machine. Eventually a new 
fitting is evolved—and nobody 
loses even a finger nail. 

It is the same where chemical 
processes are concerned. A sugges 
tion from an inspector may result 
in an altered formula or a new way 
of handling corrosives. 

“That’s how it goes, year in, 
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year out,” said a senior inspector 
to me. “It is unspectacular, routine 
work, but it saves life and limb.” 

Some unknown writer in the 
Civil Service has given me this 
closing line—one which should be 
read and acted upon by every 
housewife and do-it-yourself en- 
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thusiast as well as those in indus- 


“Every second electrical fatality 
is caused by a portable tool, Too 
much attention cannot be paid to 
the installation and maintenance of 
such tools.” 

Every second electrical fatality. 
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Wy are you disappointed? Because of the tremendous dis- 
proportion between your desires and your realisations. 
Your soul has a certain infinity about it, because it is 


Life is not a Mockery 


spiritual. You want life, not for two more years, but always; 
you want to know all truth. You want love without end. 
Your unhappiness is not due to your want of fortune, or 
high position, or fame or sufficient vitamins; it is due not 


to want of something outside you, but to a want of some- 


thing inside you. 


If the sun could speak, it would say that it was happy 
when shining—for that is the purpose for which it was 
made. You were made for perfect happiness. That is your 
purpose. No wonder everything short of God disappoints 


you. 


Life is not a mockery. Disappointments are merely markers 


on the road of life, saying: 


“ Perfect happiness is not here.” 


Though your passions may have been satisfied, you were 
never satisfied, because while your passions can find satis- 
faction in this world, you cannot. 

Start with your own insufficiency and begin a search for 
perfection. Begin with your own emptiness and seek Him 


who can fill it. 


BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN 


‘THE perfect gift to give a woman is something she can 


exchange the very next day. 


Family Digest 


Looxinc into the shop window the Animals’ Protection 
Society had hired, the sad-faced man read the legend 


below the furry exhibit: 
with valuable furs.” 


“T was skinned to provide a woman 
Then he murmured: 


“So was I, pal.” 


The Stock Exchange: 


credit account with your bookie 


it’s just like having a 


How I Doubled my Capital 


LORD KILBRACKEN 


N Y appetite as a gambler is 
more or less insatiable and 
I thought, till some time ago, that 
I'd tried just about everything. I 
know, rather too well, all the 
casino games. I’ve played straight 
poker, stud poker, strip poker. 
I’ve permed all the pools, and I 
buy a ticket for each Irish Sweep. 

The first horse I ever backed 
was -a winner (The Masher, at 
9/2, Brighton, c. 1929) and I’ve 
been diligently searching for 
winners like it ever since. I’ve 
been married. I spent a year of 
the war, except when we were 
wanted for dawn patrols, playing 
anaconda—a strangely pernicious 
variation of poker—as we crossed 
and recrossed the Atlantic. I’ve 
gone to the dogs. 

Now I have found a new outlet 
for my gambling propensities. I 
discovered the London Stock 
Exchange. 

I recommend it wholeheartedly 
to those (if any) who do not 
know it already. For my money, 
if I have any, it beats the lot. To 
begin with, it is absolutely 
respectable. I was swiped at Eton 
for making a book (I had 120 
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clients, including seven members 
of Pop) while my tutor would 
merely have envied me if I'd had 
§00 I.C.I. Ord. A bookie may call 
himself a Commission Agent (as I 
did) and refer to your bets as 
investments, but I suppose he 
hasn’t quite the social standing of 
a stockbroker. 


Then, you get any amount of | 


fun, extending over as long a 
period as you choose, from every 
bet—sorry, I mean investment. If 
you back Mr. What in the 3.30, 
it’s all over by 3.35. If, instead, 
you back Mr. Watney, you have 
that moment of delicious agony, 
which is what gambling is all 
about, each time your morning 
paper arrives, so long as you hold 
the shares. 

A further advantage is that 
much less risk is involved. I know 
that over thirty years ago in the 
phenomenal Wall Street slump, 
stock prices fell frequently, to 
one-hundredth of their previous 
value. But that kind of thing, we 
are all busy assuring ourselves, 
can never happen again. If Bob's 
Your Uncle is pipped on the post, 
your fiver is gone for ever. If 
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Robert Uncle Ordinary “shed” 
2s. 3d. to 20s. gd. on election 
panic or bank-rate nerves, you’ve 
only lost a tenth of your stake— 
and there’s always the chance that 
you'll get it back tomorrow. 

As soon as I owned some shares, 
moreover, I found myself taking a 
far more lively interest in all 
national and international affairs. 
My own finances were involved 
in them and I was looking every- 
where for straws in the wind. 
There is practically no piece of 
news which may not have some 
repercussion on some security or 
another, and one has to see it 
before anyone else does. (“ Dog 
Bites Man” might well fore- 
shadow a fall in demand for dog 
biscuits; it might be worth a 
“put” option in Spillers.) 

I chose, it is true, a fortunate 
moment to enter the market. The 
Financial Times Index was des- 
tined to rise over 70 points in the 
succeeding six months, from 235 
to 305-6. (What! You don’t know 
about the Financial Times Index!) 
The first pleasant thing I dis- 
covered was that it is not neces- 
sary to pay for your shares. Not, 
at the earliest, till the end of the 
account (by which time, natur- 
ally, you can pay for them out of 
your profits) and even then there 
is something called contango. (For 
a percentage you can put off 
settlement day.) 

It’s just like having a credit 
account with a bookie. 

I found, in any case, that it was 
Only necessary to put up a small 
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T was just too easy. | had 

thought | was sure to lose, 
because there was |, sitting in 
the bogs of Ireland, competing 
with all those smarties in the 
City with their striped trousers 
and bowler hats. Instead, my 
shares did nearly as well for me 
as The Masher had done in 
1929. The only trouble was that 
| didn’t believe my luck could 
last, and sold too soon. 

| had bought at 34s. 6d. Ten 
weeks later, the price was 50s., 
a rise equivalent to 233 per 


cent. per annum. | sold. Soon 
afterwards, they touched 67s. 
Ah, well I'd won £100, 
anyway. 


LORD KILBRACKEN 
C—O ll nme 


fraction of the cost of the shares 
in actual cash—in my case, 30 per 
cent. It worked like this: I bought 
equities to a total value of £1,000, 
and then used them to secure a 
special ad hoc overdraft of £700. 
This is called “buying on the 
margin ”, I believe, and is a Very 
Dangerous Practice, as any old 
family solicitor will tell you. 

With the Tories a dead cert. 
and steel shares yielding 10 per 
cent. or more, how could I go 
wrong? The extraordinary thing is 
that I didn’t. 

The first shares I bought— 
£250-worth, so that they consti- 
tuted a quarter of what I was 
pleased to call my portfolio— 
were Mercantile Credit Ordin- 
ary, because the H.P. people have 


friend Borg’s house that I was about 
to see something truly extraordinary, 
powers 


| LITTLE thought when I arrived at my 


and to increase my mental 
ten-fold. 


He had asked me to come to Stock- 
holm to lecture to the Swedes about 
Lister and other British scientists. On 
the evening of my arrival, after the 
champagne, our conversation turned 
naturally to the problems of public 
speaking and to the great labour imposed 
on us lecturers by the need to be word 
perfect in our lectures. 


Borg then told me that his power of 
memory would probably amaze me— 
and I had known him, while we were 
studying law together in Paris, to have 
the most deplorable memory ! 


So he went to the end of the dining 
room and asked me to write down a 
hundred three-figure numbers, calling 
each one out in a clear voice. When I had 
filled the edge of an old newspaper with 
figures Borg repeated them to me in the 
order in which I had written them down 
and then in reverse order, that is begin- 
ning with the last number. He also 
allowed me to ask him the relative posi- 
tion of different numbers: for example, 
which-was the 24th, the 72nd, and the 
38th, and | noticed that he replied to all 
my questions at once and without effort 
as if the figures which I had written on 
the paper had been also written in his 
brain. 


1 was dumbfounded by such a feat and 
sought in vain for the trick which 
enabled him to achieve it. My friend 
then said : “The thing you have just seen 


The Amazing Potentialities 
of Memory 


and which seems so remarkable is, in 
fact, quite simple; everybody has a 
memory good enough to do the same, 
but few indeed can use this wonderful 
faculty.” 


He then revealed to me how I could 
achieve a similar feat of memory, and I 
at once mastered the secret—without 
mistakes and without effort—as you too 
will master it tomorrow. 


But I did not stop at these amusing 
experiments. I applied the principles I 
had learned in my daily work. I could 
now remember, with unbelievable facil- 
ity, the lectures I heard and those which 
I gave myself, the names of people I met 
—even if it was only once—as well as 
their addresses, and a thousand other 
details which were most useful to me. 
Finally, | discovered after a while that 
not only had my memory improved, but 
that I had also acquired greater powers 
of concentration ; a surer judgement— 
which is by no means surprising since 
the keenness of our intellect is primarily 
dependent on the number and variety of 
the things we remember. 


If you would like to share this experi- 
ence and to possess those mental powers 
which are still our best chance of success 
in life, ask G. T. Borg to send you his 
interesting booklet The Eternal Laws of 
Success—he will send it free to anyone 
who wants to improve his memory. Here 
is the address: G. T. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, 14 Highfield Road, Rathgar, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Write now—while copies of this book- 
let are still available, L. Conway. 
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“We can’t transfer you to another department, O’Hara, but 
we can switch you to a wind tunnel that blows in the opposite 
direction.” 


Laugh Magazine 


taken such a damned lot of money 
from me in the past, at scandal- 
ously high interest rates, that I 
thought it was time they started 
paying some back. They did. 
Meantime all my other shares 
forged stalwartly, if mot so 
spectacularly, ahead. In August I 
did some thinking on steel. I 
reckoned that steel shares might 
double in value if the Tories 
were elected, and might fall by 30 
per cent. if they were defeated. 


This, as I saw it, meant that odds 
were available of 100/30 against 
a Tory victory, which was per- 
fectly ridiculous. It was also the 
best bet of the year, and I 
hastened to buy Firth & Brown 
and Colvilles. 

I was absolutely right. My 
Firth & Brown cost 29s. 3d.—to- 
day they stand at 48s. 9d., having 
touched 57s. I bought Colvilles at 
37s. 9d.; today they would be 
worth 76s. 6d., if I still had them. 


The Furrow 


A monthly review founded 1950 


In addition to its regular features the following special articles will 
appear during 1961, one each month, on the theme :— 


THE SON OF MAN 


The Image of the Father The Light of the World 
Mgr. H. Francis Davis (England) Abbot B. C. Butler, O.S.B. 


(England) 
The Hope of Israel The Spouse of the Soul 
Rev. Frederick L. Moriarty, $.J. Rev. Noel-Dermot O’Donoghue, 
(U.S.A.) O.D.C. (ireland) 
The Son of Mary Christ the King 
Rev. Joseph Carroll (ireland) Rev. P. de Letter, S.J. (India) 
Jesus the Preacher The Head of the Body 
Rev. Conleth Kearns, O.P. Rev. Kevin McNamara (Ireland) 
(Rome) 
The Lamb of God The Risen Christ 
Rev. Michael Baily, C.SS.R. Rev. Donal Flanagan 
(Ireland) (Ireland) 
The Living Bread Judge of the World 
Rev. James Brennan (Ireland) Rev. Kevin Condon, C.M. 
(Ireland) 


There is an attractive Gift Card 


Year’s Subscription (12 issues) : 
Ireland and Great Britain 27/6d 
Elsewhere 30/- 


From:—Your Bookstore, or Agency, or direct from the publishers 
The Furrow, Maynooth, Ireland 
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HOW I 


Whereby hangs an unhappy tale. 

On the morning of the Election 
I happened to be on my way from 
Killegar to Lowther. The pollsters 
had been indicating, with more 
persistence each day, that Labour 
might turn the tables. If they did, 
I knew too well, all my hard-won 
profits would be down the drain 
—and more besides. 

I pondered the matter in 
Dublin. I pondered ‘it in Liver- 
pool. I pondered it—surrounded 
by all the morning papers—in the 
train between Liverpool and 
Preston. (I had to change at 
Preston.) And at Preston, in the 
middle of the morning, from a 
call-box on Number One plat- 
form, I phoned my brokers. I 
hung on to my Firth & Brown— 
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but I sold my Colvilles, alas, at 
45s. 

In the end, having totted every- 
thing up (including things like 
commission, and the call option in 
Free State Geduld which I went 
so far as to buy, and which lost 
me £53) I rather more than 
doubled my capital in six months. 
My £300 became £638 2s. od. 

I hope I may have made it clear 
why this new form of gambling 
appeals to me. I hold no shares at 
the present time. There’s only 
one trouble about the Stock 
Exchange: you need about £300 
to join the school—well, {100 
anyway. And, having not long got 
back from Monte Carlo, I regret 
to say that is beyond my resources 
for the moment. 
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AFTER a car had smashed into a telegraph pole a policeman 


appeared on the scene. 


“How did the accident happen?” he asked the dazed man 


behind the wheel. 


After a moment the driver jerked his thumb towards the 


back seat: “ She fell asleep.” 


Belfast Telegraph 


Dt: The penalty for exceeding the feed limit. 


“‘yYou seem to be knitting away like mad, Una.” 
“Yes, I want to get this jumper finished before the 


wool runs out!” 


“| Don’t mind having rings on my fingers,” he said, as he 
limped from the dance, “ but I’m hanged if I can stand 


belles on my toes.” 


THE next (April) issue of THE IrIsH Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, March 30. 


Enjoy Swiss Care 


CAR DARR SAN AeR 


SHANNON—NEW YORK 


Europe by Swissair ! 


America by Swissair ! 


With superb Swiss food, Swiss efficiency and Swiss service to make you 


fly 


journey memorable, it’s a wonderful way to get there. 
And — with the Swissair pay LATER PLAN — 


it’s not expensive. 


Ask your Travel Agent or Aer Linqus for details. 


SWISSAIR © 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST 


U.S.A. SOUTH AMERICA 


Dublin Office. GRAFTON BUILDINGS, GRAFTON STREET. Tel.: Dublin 73709 


——— 


IRISH SCHOOL OF 
MOTORING 


13b Conyngham Road, Parkgate 


Trained Professionai instructors 
Experienced Personal Supervision 
Tuition Insurance. Phone 720382 


——=—= 


You can become a proficient driver 
in 8 hours at the 1.S.M 
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irish Blackthorn 
SHILLELAGHS 


$4 inc. post 


WALKINGSTICKS 
$8.50 Inc. post 


ORDER FROM 


MARTIN DIRRANE 
28 CAMERON SQ. 
KILMAINHAM 

DUBLIN 


Our Postbag 


AnD IN N.Z. Too !— Apropos the 
item headed “ Shamrock Grows in 
Texas” in this Department some 
months ago, a Wellington (New Zea- 
land) reader, Mr. R. St. J. Beere, 
writes, with an obvious, pardonable 
feeling of triumph, to inform us that 
it also grows in Wellington—right in 
his garden. 

And in proof of his statement he 
encloses three sprigs of it, as fresh 
and as green as if plucked this very 
morning in an Irish field ! 

Outside of the Arctic regions, is 
there any limit to the places in which 
it will grow? 


* 


He Sturt Lives On—Speaking (by 
implication) of St. Patrick, we think 
one of the best tributes ever paid to 
his omnipresent personality is con- 
tained in the late Oliver St. John 
Gogarty’s I Follow St. Patrick. We 
quote: 

“What does St. George mean to 
England? An heraldic figure, a design 
on an obsolete coin. And St. David 
is not much of an inspiration or a 
comfort to the miners of Wales. It is 
not about him they joke. He is 
dated and dead. But with St. Patrick 
it is different. He is not dead. He is 
everyone’s ‘familiar’ ... 

“This is where one can be on cer- 
tain ground: the realisation of the 
omnipresence of the Saint in our 
country. His presence is a bond, a 
common heritage, an obligation of 
goodwill. So intimate with the country 
has its Patron become that the people 
in a mood of hypocoresis can patro- 
mise their ‘ Paudeen’ without loss of 
reverence. 


“Be the history of the 5th century 
what it may, the immanence of St. 


Patrick today in Ireland is a fact be- 
yond hypothesis or conjecture. He has 
become Ireland. He lives in the people 
that he made.” 


Her Drivinc Enercy — “ While re- 
reading your issue of September, 1960, 
(and every issue of the Digest is well 
worth re-reading) there came to my 
attention what I am sure was an un- 
intended omission—a name,” writes 
Mr. Edward Lee, Vice President of the 
Francis O’Neill Branch of the Irish 
Musicians’ Assoc. of America. 

“In his article, ‘ The Glamour of 
the Yeats Country’, Monk Gibbon 
pays tribute to ‘the driving energy of 
its [Sligo’s] lady librarian ’, for assem- 
bling a small Yeats museum. 

“This lady has also devoted much 
energy, time and talent to the 
furtherance of the object for which 
this organisation exists, and much of 
the success which was achieved in 
Sligo’s first Fleadh Ceoil, in 1960, 
was the result of her effort on behalf 
of this branch of our racial culture. 


“The twin arts of Irish oe 
Irish music,” concludes Philadelphia- 
based Edward, “have indeed good 
cause to thank ‘ the driving energy of 
Sligo’s lady librarian,’ Miss Nora 
Niland.” 

This is a tribute we are indeed 
glad to pass on. 


* 


More Asout BaGprres—The article 
“Tt’s the Grandest Sound in the 
World” in the present issue empha- 
sises the contribution made by our 
cousins the Scots to the development 
of the Bagpipes. The pipes, of course, 
were known from early times in Ire- 
land. They were mentioned in 5th- 
century laws and they are referred to 
in the ancient tales. 

This is how the Englishman Stani- 

hurst described the Piob Mér, in 
1575: 
“ The Irish, likewise, instead of the 
trumpet, make use of a wooden pipe 
of the most ingenious structure, to 
which is joined a leather bag, very 
closely bound with bands. A pipe is 
inserted in the side of this skin, 
through which the piper, with his 
swollen neck and puffed up cheeks, 
blows in the same manner as we do 
through a tube. 

“The skin, being thus filled with 
air, begins to swell, and the player 


Twenty years of hectic Irish life 
graphically presented in .. . 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vividly 
portrayed in their words and actions 


The Irish Independent says : 


“... there is incident with excitement 
in abundance .. . it is a story that 
caught the true atmosphere of those 
exciting years. It is a healthy tale 
that will be enjoyed.” 


The Irish News: 


“Mr. Hogan gives us &@ moving scene 
of the trial! of the hero’s brother. . .. 
It is an excellent bit of description, 
altho’ it just misses the target of 
greatness. ..." “On the whole it isa 
briskly moving story for [rish boys 
or girls well worthy of a place on our 
book-shelves.” 


The Irish Catholic : 


“Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the 
slums of country and city. Romantic 
love and something else give fire 
where the narrative lags. Camps on 
the Hearthstone recreates the atmos- 
phere of Dublin before and during 


’” 


the stirring days of the ‘Rising’. 


The Irish Press: 


“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan’s 
novel is that it passionately and 
vividly recalls a man’s own memories 
of the days that led to the Great 
Strike of 1913, and that it pays un- 
grudging tribute to the men of 1913 
whose courage did so much to create 
the mental climate that made 
possible 1916 . . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will 
hold most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph : 
“The characters are superbly drawn.” 
Price I2s. 6d. 


Obtainable from all booksellers or direct 
from the publishers 


CG. J. Failon Ltd., Kingsbridge, Dublin 


Bo WUTES 


HERALDIC 
SHIELDS 


Can be made with your Family 
Coat of Arms mounted on 
hard wood base. 
Delivery 8 to 10 weeks, 


Sizes. 

7x6 +18 U.S.A. £2 16 O Sterling 
10°x 7" $11 ,, 431709 w 
13°x 10° $17 ,, #5190 ,, 


including Packing & Fostage 


GIBSON PRICE 
16 SUFFOLK STREET 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 


Writi 

Short story writing is the ideal tobby. 
Learn the essential technique by post. In a 
fascinating course you are shown how to get 
plots, how to construct, and how and where 
to sell your stories, 

Send today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
183B), Palace Gate, London, W.8—eaclosing 
a 3d, (Irish) stamp—for a free copy oi “ How 
to Succeed as a Writer.” 

This valuable booklet gives you up-to-date 
imiormation , . . shows that the R.I, courses 
are planned to help you to get into print 
quickly , . . tells you just the things you want 
to know, 

By applying now you have the opportunity 
ot enrolling at very moderate terms, Many 
students earn the tee several times over during 
tuition. 
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“Cut down on the interlacing, Brother Daithi. 
Abbot says the insurance will cripple us.” 
Dublin Opinion 


The 


presses against it with his arm; thus 

a loud and shrill sound is produced 

ae two wooden pipes of different 
s. 

“In addition to these, there is yet 
a fourth pipe (the chanter), forated 
in different places (having five or six 
holes), which the player so regulates 
by the dexterity of his fingers, in the 
shutting and opening of the holes, 
that he can cause the upper pipes to 
send forth either a loud or a low 
sound at pleasure.” 

The Piob Mér was heard to great 
effect at the great Battle of the Yellow 
Ford (1598), when Sir Henry Bage- 

was routed by the Irish forces 
under O’Neill. 
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A Frienp In NeepD—A Toronto 

teader, W. J. McC., sends the follow- 

ng , suggestions for consulting the 
ies 


If in trouble.—Psalm §0, verse 15. 


If trade is 
verse 28. 

If trade is prosperous.—Deuter- 
onomy 8, verse 18. 

If backsliding.—fames 1, verse 8. 

If tired of sin.—Proverbs 13, v. 21; 
James 1, v. 6 and 7 ; James §, v. 153 
Luke 21, v. 36; fohn 15, v. 7. 

If in want of peace and power.— 
Isaiah 26, verse 3. 

If lonesome.—feremiah 29, 


poor.—Romans 8, 


verse 
13. 
If in need of peaceful slumber.— 
Psalm 4, verse 8. 


* 


Tue CAHILLS AND SHINGLES—Is your 
name Cahill? If so, it may be that you 
have the power to cure that distress- 
ing complaint known as Shingles. 
According to a recently-published 
book, The Middle Kingdom, by D. A. 
MacManus (Max Parrish, London, 21 
shillings), it is widely believed in 
South Tipperary that anyone who is 
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by birth a Cahill can cure Shingles 
by rubbing the affected part with his 
blood, drawn by himself. 

The author adds: “A woman doctor 
who is prominent in Dublin tells me 
that she personally knows of several 
cases where this has been done with 
complete success.” 

Well, well. We live and learn. The 
sub- title of this book, by the way, is 
“ The Fairie World of Ireland,” which 
indicates its scope. The author gives 
in factual detail what are described 
as manifestations of the Irish fairy 
world in recent years. You may not 
always agree with his conclusions, 


but it certainly makes interesting 
reading. 

* 
FAREWELL To “’Frisco”—An Oak- 
land, California reader, Harry E. 


Magee, was reading The Irish Digest 
at breakfast recently and, he says, en- 
joying it, when he was horrified to 
see a paragraph in this Department 
headed “Advice From ’Frisco.” 

He points out that Californians de- 
test the use of this abbreviated sub- 
stitute for San Francisco (named after 
the Seraph of Assisi). 

“May St. Francis’ blessing rest on 
writers who never permit themselves 
to use ‘ ’Frisco’,” he adds. 

With a firm purpose of amendment, 
we can only say “Amen” to that. We 
could plead that we were blindly fol- 
lowing a widespread practice, but now 
that we know the truth of the matter 
we can no longer plead ignorance— 
crass or culpable. 

This Chicago-born reader, by the 
way, spent his boyhood in Ireland. He 
lived in Fairview and Dollymount 
(Dublin) and was a student in Black- 
rock College (1929). 

* 


THE IrisH IN AMERICA—A _ great 
friend of The Irish Digest passed on 
to his eternal reward some time ago 
in the person of Dr. Michael J. 
O’Brien, New York. 

A one-time archivist of the Ameri- 
can Irish Historical Society (New 
York), his historical works on the Irish 
contribution to American history were 


IRISH DIGEST 


widely acclaimed; and indeed the 
National University of Ireland recog- 
nised their solid worth when it con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws, in 1932. 

His works included A Hidden Phase 
of American History, George Wash- 
ington’s Association with the Irish, 
The Yankee Irish at Bunker Hill and 
Pioneer Irish in New England. 

Irish-born Dr. Michael J. O’Brien 
died at the age of 90. Ar dheis Dé go 
raibh a anam. 

* 
Pen Pats WANTED—Miss Katy Galea,j 
of “ Donegal,” 165 Hope Street, 
Mosta, Malta, would like to corres- 
pond with boys of 17-19 years from 
all parts of the world, especially 
France, Germany, England and Spain. 

17 years old, she is fond of dancing, 
cycling, swimming, foreign languages 
and netball. She would appreciate a 
photo. 

* 


Att Asout DEER—A Buffalo (New 
Jersey) reader, P.J.Q., tells us he often 
heard his Wicklow-born grandfather 
speak of an estate in that county which 
contained a herd of white deer. Where 
was it, he wants to know, and are 
descendants of this herd still to be 
seen ? 

The estate is Grange Con and the 
white fallow deer are still very much 
in evidence. They are owned by Lieut.- 
Col. and Mrs. Richard Page (Mrs. 
Page, incidentally, is daughter of the 
late The O’Mahony, whose Kerry- 
born family started the herd about 
I0O years ago). 

Which reminds us that deer are the 
subject of a recently-published work, 
The Deerstalking Ground of Great 
Britain and Ireland (Holiis and Carter, 
London, 6 guineas). The author, G. 
Kenneth Whitehead, lists 586 deer 
forests in these islands—17 in Eng- 
land, 16 in Ireland and the rest in 
Scotland, inhabited by some 190,000 
red deer and substantial numbers of 
roe, fallow and sika. 

Its coverage of Ireland and its deer- 
parks is most satisfactory, and it makes 
fascinating reading for those interested 
in the subject. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN THE MARCH ISSUE OF 


CHRISTIAN ORDER 


> Religion and Politics EDWARD DUFF 8J 


Last year in CHRISTIAN ORDFR Fatt ver Edward Duff wrote a series of 
tk articles un ler the title of ‘““Church and State in U.S.A They 
roused great interest and were widely acclaimed. In this present 
irticle, he offers further reflections on the same theme 


> Trouble a Seamen MICHAEL KILDARE 


Michael Kildare re rts that the new General Secretary of the > 
{ Seamen y expects another strike to be called t 
I pening e St. Lawrence sea-way round 
You re r the one last year and the trou 
le te y the seamen may come out agair 


> Kool Kats MARGARET SAVILLE 


Have 1 heard of the Kool Kats Club, just opened for teenagers at 
Re ng Youth Ventures Ltd.? “Is this what parents want for 
t I ren? Is this ‘really’ what teenagers are looking for them 
\ wise parent reports her reactions to a view of the premises 
1 at with the 1 lag 
> The aaah Man Wi!l Get You E. L. WAY 
The poor a 1am, of course, has been trying to fill the empty space 
when the valu f religion had evaporated. He was indeed selling hope 
ad no ultimate faith, and could find little room for charity amongst 
prunes, the dog food, and the detergents.” It’s a fantastic world 


You've seen it on TV. Read about it now 


> The ro and Socket Action 


Has the i ways looked ahead in the field of social doctrine and 
actio Ro astekaie ha Again and again and aga the Popes 
sir Le« XIII ha ide their wishes clear with regard to the part 
played by the clergy in this field. Some excerpt r their 

ar 


> Ravnet aed Catholic Social Teaching aut crane ss 


a a friend asked Father Paul Crane SJ] to set dow: ’ 
test poss e space the essence of Catholic Social Teaching 
H and essed it I twelve page CHRISTIAN 
0 Read it for urs le what yo t. Father 
I is I 1 ent for tt r 
64-page Pocket Size. 1 - monthly. Annual subscription 15 - 
U.S.A. & Canada $3 Australia 21 - 


CHRISTIAN ORDER is published for Father Paul Crane 8J by C. J. Fallon 
London Ltd 31 King Street, Belfast 1, and 1 Furnival Street, London EC 4 
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Hospitals Trust (1940) | 
Limited 


THE GREAT HELPER OF 
IRISH HOSPITALS 


